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With the ‘‘SpectTaToR” of Saturday, October 8th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———_ 


HE French have been holding what they are pleased to 
consider the centenary of the Republic, the First 
Republic having been proclaimed on September 22nd, 1792. 
There was a grand féte on Thursday in Paris, marked by the 
usual shows, by the presence of unusual crowds, and by 
speeches at the Pantheon from M. Carnot, and many other 
dignitaries. The one delivered by M. Floquet is considered 
the most eloquent, its drift being that, while the century of 
effort has ended in establishing “ the representative régime of 
equality secured by universal suffrage,” the Republic has still 
to perform a task, perhaps more difficult than any which fell 
to its predecessors. It has to grapple with the social question, 
so that “misery shall not increase while wealth is always 
augmenting.” Social justice must prepare the reign of 
fraternity. The statement of the Republic’s immediate 
work is probably correct, though a little inconsistent 
with the devotion of half the spare resources of France 
to a project of vengeance; but it does not help on the 
world much. France, and, indeed, Europe, accepts M. 
Floquet’s central idea, but seeks vainly for some plan by 
which it may be realised without the surrender of liberty to 
the tyranny of the community. One plan for raising the 
minimum of wages without diminishing production would do 
more to realise the social ideal than any number of eloquent 
discourses. Equality is not equivalent to well-being, else were 
private soldiers, convicts, and hospital patients the happiest 
of mankind. 


The semi-official amnalee of Germany now admit that the 
Government intend to ask for an increase of the military 
estimates by £3,200,000 a year. An increase will also be 
asked for by the Austrian Government; and it is believed 
that the addition to the German Army will not be less than 
seventy-five thousand men, the Generals, in fact, sweeping up 
nearly all the classes still exempt. The proposal, which in- 
dicates profound distrust in the continuance of peace, is 
accepted by the Conservatives under their well-known doc- 
trine that the Sovereign must be responsible for the safety 
of the State; but it will be resisted by the Liberals, even 
if they are assured that the term of service will be 
shortened by one year. The balance of power will, there- 
fore, be held by the Centre or Catholic Party, and all 
manner of rumours are spread as to their probable action. 





They are said to be divided; but we venture to believe 
that, when the actual division arrives, they will vote with 
the Government, and will shortly after receive some privilege 
for their Church. It is a little strange that this immense 
addition to the available force coincides with an increase in 
the doubt whether such masses of men can be handled— 
or, indeed, collected—on a battlefield. Even under the best 
arrangement of field telegraphs, the ablest General can never 
be certain what two hundred thousand men are doing; and 
supplying them with food and water constantly over-taxes 
the Commissariat. The German officer who answers M. Zola 
in the Figaro confesses that, just before Sedan, he and his 
men were left almost entirely without food. 





President Carnot, who is now always moving about, made on 
Friday week an important speech at Poitiers. The Mayor, 
in his address, had expressed a hope—it is said in the Times, 
after a hint from headquarters—that the guest of the evening 
would be re-elected, and M. Carnot did not repudiate 
the honour. On the contrary, after professing his desire that 
there should be political peace, and that all parties should 
work together in unity, “a unity of which our dear Army 
gives us an admirable example,” he declared himself “ pro- 
foundly touched by the wish so cordially expressed ...... 
that he ‘might continue the work entrusted to him for long 
years to come.’” He would, however, “strike out the personal 
reference, and only retain the patriotic thought by which 
it is inspired.” France “will always find devotion,—those 
who are ready to obey its sovereign will when it again 
requires guardians for its institutions and its flag.” That 
is understood in Paris to be a clear advertisement that, 
in December, 1894, M. Carnot will be the prominent candi- 
date. If the election were next week, his success would be 
assured, for his only rival would be M. de Freycinet, who 
is feared by all financial interests. The peasants, it seems 
clear, consider him an excellent Head of the State, and, until 
the great war, his name is sure to retain its legendary 
charm. The unexpected, however, happens too frequently in 
France to justify prediction, and the announcement is chiefly 
important because it somewhat changes M. Carnot’s position 
before the country. Henceforward he is a candidate as well 
as the reserved and dignified Head of the State. 





There is some reason to hope that the days of the abomi- 
nable Kingdom of Dahomey are drawing to a close. King 
Behanzin’s repeated attacks have forced the French to act 
with energy, and they have taken possession of Whydah, and 
Colonel Dodds is now pressing forward upon Abomey. With 
one thousand men of the Foreign Legion, and a considerable 
force of trained blacks from Senegal, he has, up to the 
date of the latest advices, defeated, with great slaughter, 
every attempt to arrest his march; and on September 17th 
he was within a few marches of the capital. There is a 
rumour that he has been defeated, but it probably does not 
refer to his main body; and if he can reach Abomey, 
Behanzin’s power, which is based on incessant bloodshedding, 
will probably collapse. The country ought to be annexed, 
but the French Government never carries a colonising pro- 
ject quite through. Even now, the only white soldiers it em- 
ploys are the Foreign Legion, and it will not venture to make 
Dahomey a station for its conscripts. Its policy, therefore, 
will probably be to appoint a successor to Behanzin, which 
means a weak administration, with protection for French 
traders, but little advantage to the people of the country. 


The intelligence of the week from Afghanistan is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The Ameer has followed the advice of 
the British Government, and has ceased from threatening the 
tribes which he has been informed are under British protec- 
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tion. He does not refuse, either, to meet Lord Roberts, but 
only evades fixing a date,—conduct which does not necessarily 
indicate either hostility or suspicion. He cannot ask Lord 
Roberts to Cabul, because of popular feeling; and he may be 
afraid, for reasons he does not care to mention, to leave his 
capital just now. Determined as he is, he knows that his 
tyranny has created enemies who would very well like a chance 
of announcing that the English had kidnapped him, and that 
the throne was vacant. He has no Regent to leave behind 
him who would at once be certainly loyal and certainly obeyed. 


The election for South Leeds ended on Thursday by the 
return of Mr. Walton, Gladstonian, by 4,414 votes, against 
3,466 given to the Unionist, Mr. Neville. In 1886, Sir L. 
Playfair had 4,665 votes, and his opponent only 2,925, so that 
the Unionists have increased by 541, and the Gladstonians 
declined by 251. That is satisfactory, as far as it goes; 
but the moral impression is diminished by the fact that 
there was a great labour quarrel, in which the Irish resorted 
to their usual device of trying to terrorise opponents. The 
indignation thus created probably swelled the Unionist 
numbers. 


Mr. Labouchere will evidently be at no loss for opportunities 
of differing from Mr. Gladstone. In the last number of his 
journal he not only declares that the electors are sick of 
Home-rule, but predicts that if it is put first in the work of 
next Session, the Gladstonians will be defeated at the next 
election. That is only an opinion, and probably an erroneous 
one, a large proportion of the electors wishing the question 
to go first because they are so sick of Home-rule; but Mr. 
Labouchere takes up stronger ground. He will not allow the 
Trish Members to remain in Parliament. “It would be 
absurd,” he says, “to leave Irishmen to decide on British 
affairs by holding the balance between the two parties in the 
State.” And, again: “It would be the most monstrous crime to 
allow the Irish Members to be masters of their own local 
affairs, and to remain masters of ours. It would, indeed, be 
more than a crime, it would be a fatal fault, for I am con- 
vineed that the English ccnstituencies would never stand it.” 
There Mr. Labouchere has foothold, for a majority is probably 
of his opinion ; but, then, is it foothold against Mr. Gladstone ? 
We can imagine the Premier, if defeated on that question, 
accepting the vote as a triumphant endorsement of his own 
view, “surrendered only in obedience to his own followers.” 

A meeting to demand the release of Daly, Egan, and the 
other dynamiters was held at Cork on Sunday. Mr. Davitt 
had been invited, but he declined, on the ground that the 
meeting would be attended by men who had made libellous 
and insulting statements in regard to his connection with the 
cause of amnesty, and the meeting was, in fact, a purely 
Parnellite gathering. Mr. William Redmond, who was the 
principal speaker, endeavoured to place the Government on 
the horns of a dilemma. “Hither Mr. Gladstone intended to 
release the prisoners, or he did not. If the Government 
intended to release the prisoners, great meetings like this 
would strengthen their hands, would justify them in opening 
the priscn doors, and enable Mr. Gladstone to say to the 
English people: ‘Look at this mighty agitation in Ireland, 
the people want these men released, and I must release 
them.’” Until, then, they got an assurance that the prisoners 
were to be released, “they would make Ireland, England, and 
America ring with the infamy and outrage of a Liberal 
Government in keeping John Daly and the other political 
prisoners in gaol.” Mr. Redmond ended by declaring that he 
did not believe that there could be any satisfactory Home- 
rule till the prisoners were released. “They had injured no 
man; they had broken no law; their only fault was that they 
had loved Ireland, and hated Ireland’s oppressors.” That is 
a somewhat curious description of dynamiters. Evidently 
Mr. Redmond agrees with the Irishman who, astonished by 
Saxon detestation of the practice of exploding dynamite in 
the streets or in the Underground Railway, declared that, 
for his part, he could never see “the harm of a little 
deenameet.” 





The Birmingham Daily Post seems to have mistaken the 
intention of the note appended by us to Sir Thomas Bazley’s 
letter. We have dealt with the article elsewhere, but may 


Liberal Unionists should do anything to make 
doubt their Liberalism. The whole matter regoly. 
this question,—“ How can the cause of the Union be best 
ported?” If the Gladstonians were to drop Home-rule - : 
could, of course, count at once upon the help of many Lib “ 
Unionists ; and even if they gave it the second or third pla ral 
their programme, they might look confidently for much gy si 
on the old Liberal lines. It is, however, of no use to Sanat : 
possibilities, for they have no reality in them. Mr. Gladsty 
is pledged to push on Home-rule before everything, and a 
for a parade of English measures in the Queen’s Speech id 
shall hear of no legislation next Session which has anything 
to do with Great Britain. No Liberal Unionist need, there. 
fore, worry himself as to whether he will serve the cause est 
by turning out the Government, or by supporting Libera} 
measures, for he will be asked to vote on nothing practical but 
Home-rule. 


the countr 
es itself into 


A curious incident occurred at the meeting of the Nationa} 
Federation—the Anti-Parnellite organisation—on Wednesday, 
Mr. Bodkin, M.P., the chairman, declared that Mr. Parnel] 
in spite of “the last wild year of his life,” had done good 
service to the country, but was at once interrupted by cries of 
“No, no,” and “He did not do good work; it was Healy,” 
Mr. Healy spoke next, and declared that it was only their own 
faults that could prevent the accomplishment of their desires, 
He appealed for toleration for Mr. Morley, and pointed out 
how much hampered he was by having to work through a 
staff on whom he could not rely. ‘He would mention one 
small incident to show the way in which the officials acted, 
They were having a new Lord-Lieutenant, and they had read 
in the papers that the Castle Comptroller, Lord Charlemont 
better known as Colonel Caulfield, had given the order for 
the Viceregal liveries to the man who had just been knighted 
before the Tory Government were out of office. He referred 
to Sir Robert Sexton, and it was stated that the remainder 
of the order was given to an Orange sympathiser.” That isa 
delightfully Irish complaint. Imagine Mazzini furious because 
the Viceroy of Lombardy had not employed a carbonaro tailor 
to make up the Austrian liveries. 





Mr. Gladstone will find it difficult to substantiate his 
declaration that the Welsh landlords have dealt harshly with 
their tenants, and have not made as great reductions as the 
English. Lord Sudeley—a Liberal Peer—writes a very 
temperate letter to Wednesday’s Times, pointing out Mr. 
Gladstone’s error. Mr. Gladstone took the public returns as 
to the rateable value of England, and from these showed 
that, while English rents had gone down 24 per cent., Welsh 
rents had only fallen 7 per cent. Lord Sudeley’s answer—au 
answer which all who know anything about land will regard 
as convincing—is this :—Only permanent reductions are noted 
in the returns. Temporary reductions do not appear. Butit 
is only on large farms that reductions are given as permanent 
reductions. In the case of small holdings, they are almost in- 
variably given as temporary abatements, the landlord hoping 
fora change of fortune, and the tenant being willing to muddle 
on so long as he does not have to pay the whole of the old rent. 
But Wales is a country of small farms; hence the Welsh 
reductions do not appear in full on the returns. These tem- 
porary reductions, says Lord Sudeley, have often been as high 
“as 10, 15, and 20 per cent.,” and have been made in addition 
to smaller permanent reductions. It is obvious that Mr. 
Gladstone jumped to a hasty conclusion, and for the moment 
forgot that, in considering the figures in a blue-bcok, many 
compensating circumstances have to be taken into account. 





The Ottawa correspondent of the Times, in a letter in 
Monday’s issue, gives an account of the recent seizure of 
three British sealing-vessels by Russian cruisers in the North 
Pacific, which, unless exaggerated, shows that a very great 
breach of international law has taken place. The ships did 
not enter Behring Sea, but fished for seals only in the 
North Pacific, and always many miles from the Russian 
shore. Notwithstanding this, they were seized at different 
times on the high seas by the Russian steamer ‘ Zabiaka,’ 
prize crews were put on board, and the officers trans- 
ferred to the Russian ships. Ultimately, the ships and 
skins were confiscated, and the officers and crews were 
literally turned adrift upon the beach at the Port of 
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gelves. They were without money, and thus could not 


ai or lodging, and it was only after great difficulty 
oat oat te Fra in the indescribably filthy yard of the 
aol, and others in a sort of ruined shed. One of these shelters 
only 10¢t. by 18 £t., and the other 11 ft. by 11 ft., and yet 
ineach of these places some twenty men had to herd. One of 
the crews had for their sole cooking utensil a “coal-oil can. 
Ultimately an arrangement was made under which the 
miserable men, who bad suffered terribly from exposure, were 
gent to Puget Sound by an American schooner which happened 
to bein the port. Before, however, they were put on board, the 
officers and crew of one of the ships were stripped of all their 
valuables and personal belongings. The story, if accurate, 
reflects the greatest possible discredit on the Russian officials, 
and we can hardly doubt their conduct will be at once repu- 
diated, and proper compensation awarded to the injured men. 


Mr. Vansittart Neale, of Bisham Abbey, who died on Friday 
week, had a remarkable history. A man of good birth, large 
means, and unusual range of culture—he was educated at 
Oxford with Mr. Gladstone—he, at the age of thirty-nine, con- 
yinced himself that the solution of the labour problem was to 
be found in co-operation, and thence forward, for forty-four 
years, devoted himself to the promotion of the movement. He 
founded in succession three societies, one a Central Agency, 
which was the forerunner of the Wholesale Society, now so 
successful ; and although they all failed, absorbing in their 
failure the larger part of his fortune, he never lost confidence 
in the idea. He forwarded every effort subsequently made to 
carry out the principle, and, even after his accession to 
Bisham Abbey, lived in lodgings in Manchester, that 
he might, by hard work, keep the Central Union straight. 
For sixteen years he acted as general secretary, giving for 
nothing aid of a kind which could not have been obtained 
for money. Every co-operator in the Kingdom now respects 
his name; but he was so modest and unpresuming, 'so 
little aware that he had lived a life of self-denial in order 
to forward a philanthropic object, that the body of English- 
men were scarcely aware of his existence. Few better lives 
have ever been lived in this world; and his career was the 
more remarkable because his natural instinct was for the life 
to which he was born, that of a wealthy Squire, and because 
he possessed the capacity to have made himself a figure in 
the country. His defect was over-confidence in human nature ; 
but incessant disappointment neither soured nor daunted him, 
and he died still believing in co-operation as the industrial 
instrument of the future. 


Sir A. Rollit, who presided at the Conference of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, which met at Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, on Tuesday, in the course of his opening address 
declared that the prosperity of the past had given way to “a 
wave of wide and deep depression.” Our imports in the past 
eight months had only increased by three and a half millions, 
chiefly food-stuffs; our exports had decreased by fifteen and 
a quarter millions, or over 9 per cent., while at the same time 
the traffic returns of the railways were falling off, and the bank- 
ruptcies were increasing. The Trade Unions, too, reported 
512 per cent. of their members unemployed, as against only 
3:28 last year. After stating that it would probably have been 
better to have let the Barings go under, the President dealt 
with the labour problem, and declared that people should be 
taught “that there was no true political, much less social, 
economy in the labour of underpaid, ill-fed, or over-worked or 
unhealthy men, women, and children; and, above all, by 
proclaiming, not only from the house, but from the counting- 
house top, that honesty was still the best policy.” The 
Conference, we are glad to see, refused to pass a resolution in 
favour of commercial union with the Colonies on a fair-trade 
basis, though they would not go so far as the Free-traders 
desired. 








M. Kossuth isa great patriot, and his record in 1848 secured 
him the warmest sympathies of Englishmen, but he is not a 
great statesman. He has lived since the emancipation of his 
country chiefly in North Italy, and on Tuesday, when re- 
ceiving congratulations on his ninetieth birthday, he stated 
his resolution to die abroad. He has long, he said, been free to 
return, but he would never re-enter Hungary while his country- 
men accepted for their King an Emperor of Austria. That 
means that he desires separation, but what would Hungary,'with 
its two nations—the Magyar and the Slav—do as a separate 





State? It would either become a second-rate Slav Kingdom, 
or be absorbed in the Russian morass. Deak was far wiser 
when he accepted the principle that, though Hungary must 
be free, the eldest Hapsburg must be her King, so that the 
alliance between herself and the Austrian Federation should 
be perpetual. M. Kossuth’s feeling is only a survival of that 
bitter hatred which in 1848-49 every Liberal in Europe enter- 
tained for the House of Hapsburg, a hatred terminated by 
its defeats and the consequent reform of the Hungarian 
Administration and the liberation of Italy. 





The cholera seems to be dying away before the colder 
weather, the number of seizures and deaths declining every- 
where. From Hamburg, St. Petersburg, and Paris the accounts 
are all the same. No outburst has yet occurred in the United 
States, and the panic there appears to be subsiding. If the 
improvement continues, the visitation, except in Russia and 
Hamburg, will not have been a severe one; and,as usual, it 
has improved sanitary conditions. The German Government, 
for example, has secured the often-refused consent of the 
Federal Council to a general sanitary law; and the French 
have everywhere put their towns in a little better order. The 
grand difficulty now, even in England, is with the smaller 
places, where the people begin to want better water and main 
drains, but where the public fortune is too small to allow of 
their being obtained. The number of cases of scarlet fever is 
still abnormally high, and the deaths of which malaria, in one 
form or another, are the true cause, are still lamentably 
numerous. In these latter cases, the report that the average 
is normal gives us a false content. There ought to be none. 


On Wednesday, the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian Society visited the excavations which have been 
recently made at Hardknott Castle in Eskdale, Cumberland, 
“that lone camp...... whose guardians bent the knee to 
Jove and Mars,” as Wordsworth termed it. The camp, 
which is 1,290 feet above the sea, covered some three or 
four acres. There is no “ pretorium ” visible—a circumstance 
which would have been very painful to Monkbarns—and it is, 
therefore, presumed that the commanding officer was only a 
centurion, who would have been content with quarters in 
the soldiers’ barracks, of which traces are to be found. 
Notwithstanding this, the camp was of permanent con- 
struction, and had walls and towers of solid masonry, 
which must have made it a very imposing object when seen 
from the valleys below. Outside the camp walls are the 
remains of a temple, and near it of a house with an 
“elaborate system of hypocausts, and also a bath.” This is 
believed to have been an inn, and it is thought that, as in 
Cumberland during the last century, the office of priest and 
hotel-keeper were combined. It is curious to note that the 
Roman, like the Englishman, would go nowhere without 
his bath. Baths and roads were the prime necessities of 
his civilisation. 


Tuesday’s Daily News contains an account of the dis- 
closures made by Mr. Gaylord, an American “ show-agent,” to 
an interviewer at Hong-Kong. It appears that the excitement 
in regard to the expatriation of ‘Jumbo,’ and his cruel separa- 
tion from his beloved ‘Alice,’ was carefully got up by the 
late Mr. Barnum in order to “boom” his show. Barnum 
is said to have found the £1,000 required for the attempt 
to obtain an injunction to restrain the Zoological Society 
from selling ‘Jumbo.’ It was he, too, it is asserted, who 
arranged ‘Jumbo’s’ refusal to leave ‘ Alice.’ The elephant’s 
keeper was told to give a quiet sign to his charge to 
lie down, and ‘Jumbo’ thereupon refused to move. When, 
however, enough excitement had been produced, and the 
American papers had been induced to cable columns of adver- 
tisement, ‘Jumbo’ got up and went off like a lamb. The 
little comedy appears to have been excellent business, for 
Barnum’s receipts, after the acquisition of ‘Jumbo,’ rose by 
£80,000. Oddly enough, though ‘Jumbo’s’ affection for 
‘Alice’ was purely fictitious, he appears to have been a beast 
of feeling. He was, itis said, sincerely attached to the little 
“clown elephant” in the show, and it was in endeavouring to 
push his “chum” out of the way of the train that ‘Jumbo’ 
lost his life. Perhaps, however, this story is only an adver- 
tisement for ‘ Jumbo's’ skeleton. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Fricay 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FIRMNESS IN OFFICE. 


HE rough sentence attributed to Mr. Flower, the 
Governor of New York, when he sent the State 
soldiers to occupy Fire Island, ought to be pondered 
deeply by every prominent English politician. The 
Governor was implored by many political friends not to 
send the troops, because, if he did, he would lose the votes 
of Long Island. He replied: “I don’t care a damn for 
votes. I propose to put law-breakers down and the State 
in possession of its property.” The soldiers started, the most 
inhuman riot of our day was quelled without bloodshed, 
and Mr. Flower is much more than ever the favourite 
candidate of New York. The democracy were, it is 
evident, unreasonably timid about cholera, but the 
Governor’s action was approved by the instinctive con- 
science of men, and they liked to feel that their official 
representative was a man with an opinion not to be de- 
flected by any momentary self-interest, or any fear of con- 
sequences. The American democracy has always betrayed 
this feeling, always admired men of even harsh resolve, 
and always pardoned action, even if violent, provided it was 
visibly clean from any taint of self-seeking. So would 
English feeling; and it will be well if English statesmen 
learn that truth in time, for just at present their greatest 
temptation is to forget or disbelieve it. They find new 
classes, whom they only half understand, rising to power ; 
they see new waves of opinion breaking over the land ; they 
are faced by a new habit of exaggeration in talk, chiefly 
indulged in by those who mean well; and they grow 
troubled and hesitating, anxious to conciliate, and eager 
to put off the moment when they must speak out unmis- 
takably. They all tend to resemble Mr. Brooke in “ Middle. 
march,” who never had a fixed opinion, except that he would 
not part with his money except under compulsion. They 
only lose by all that suppleness. They forget that an im- 
mense majority of mankind desire nothing so much as to be 
led ; that the mass of men dislike instinctively any sectional 
or “ faddist ” opinion ; and that every instance of flabbiness, 
either in thought or action, loses politicians more support 
from general confidence in their characters than they can 
gain from any group of votes. Just look at the men who are 
weighty with the English people. No one can, in that 
respect, compare with Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Gladstone, 
though he evades smilingly a dozen propositions a day, is, 
on the points which he thinks great, as unpliable as a tree, 
sheds colleagues with almost contemptuous indifference, 
and adheres to his own decision when it momentarily ruins 
his prospects. He has never compromised about Home- 
rule, not even with the gas-and-water men who hold his 
destiny in their hands. Next to him is Mr. Balfour, and 
the first attribute of Mr. Balfour in the general eye is 
inflexibility ; the persuasion that, for all his mildness of 
manner and speech, his own conviction is the guide by 
which he will in action be controlled. Even in Ireland, 
he is the second most popular man, because he knows 
his own mind, and intends to govern instead of obeying; 
while the worship for Mr. Gladstone is there impaired by the 
doubt—as we fancy, the unfounded doubt—whether his 
own opinion will not give way to pressure from those who 
command votes. What made the whole country demand 
Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary in this Ministry, except 
the belief that on crucial occasions he would act on his 
own judgment, whether Radicals liked it or not ? And what 
has raised the general opinion of Mr. Morley like his 
refusal, with his whole career at stake, to win Newcastle 
by abandoning, or even dissimulating, a fixed opinion in 
his mind? Or who doubts that if Mr. Asquith, in any 
crucial case, carries out the law by a recourse to forcible 
measures merely because that is his duty, he will stand 
before the people twice as much of a personage, in 
the best sense of the word, as he has yet had the 
opportunity to become? The people wish for firm 
men in the high seats, not for men who are blown about 
with every wind of local or sectional favour, whose idea of 
adroitness is to conciliate Little Pedlington, or to “ catch” 
a class which chances to have a separate opinion, and to be 
noisy in proclaiming it. The majority see clearly enough 
when their chiefs are bidding for sectional support, or 
evading sectional opposition, and rather despise a cunning 
which they think degrading as well as futile. The real 


democracy is an ocean, and collecting it by s 
just an irritation to the spine of the man who does it 
We quite admit that Governor Flower, and aaa a 

American Governor, has an advantage—a « pull,” er 
popular slang—which an English statesman does in 
usually possess. The American democracy reco hot 
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are denying their right to make their will y um 
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group of burglars snatching the property of the peopl 

It is the special, though the temporary, misfortune of 
the English electors that, although the fact is as tru 

in England as in America, they do not yet thoroughly 
realise its existence. Deceived chiefly by tradition but 
in part by demagogues, they imagine a kind of separation 
between their own agents when once appointed and them. 
selves; think of Government as a self-existent, and there. 
fore possibly hostile force; and are always fancying that 
some other agency, not of their own appointment, ig at 
work. The notion that these are their Ministers, those 
are their police, these others are their soldiers, has not 
got fairly into their heads, so that they sometimes fee] 
pleasure in insults which are actually, though not directly 
levelled at themselves. This is curiously manifested jn 
Ireland, where tradition is much stronger than in Eng. 
land, and where, consequently, when any one is annoyed 
by the execution of the law, men talk of the police as if it 
were a foreign force. Yet, who is responsible for the Police? 
Mr. Morley. And who appointed Mr. Morley to that 
office ? They themselves did ; just as unequivocally, though 
not as directly, as if they had chosen him by plebiscite, 
It is only by the consent of the majority of Members, whom 
the people appoint, that Mr. Morley can rule; and if 
that majority censures him, he must disappear. The 
“people” are ruling in the United Kingdom just as effec- 
tively as in America, or rather more effectively, for the 
American Constitution impedes their action by fixing a 
period within which rulers cannot be removed, and the 
British Constitution does not, and they ought by this time 
to know that quite well. They will learn it by degrees, 
however ; and then, we hope, they will see that, in carrying 
out the law, a man in Mr. Morley’s or Mr. Asquith’s posi- 
tion is not neglecting or despising their will, but making 
it executive in the way they have ordained, and through 
powers delegated by themselves. That perception, we admit, 
will when it comes increase their readiness to admire firm- 
ness; but even now it exists, and is displayed every day. The 
most deadly and persistent attacks trom many sections of 
opinion failed entirely to shake Mr. Matthews’s position, 
not only in the eyes of the whole country and of Parlia- 
ment, but of his own constituency. Yet he had done 
nothing during his tenure of office to win their suffrages 
except exhibit unflinching nerve and tenacity in carrying 
out the law. We do not believe, in short, that weak knees 
are attractive, that the people wish journalists to be 
obeyed, or that any politician need fear evil consequences to 
his career from doing his duty courageously, or expressing 
firmly opinions by which he is prepared to stand. The 
inflexible men win, if they are not too wanting in judg- 
ment, both in England and America, if only because electors 
see in shiftiness, whether of opinion or of action, an irrita- 
ting sign of distrust in them,—as if they could not tolerate 
character in their agents. They like character; and when 
politicians are servile, they do not believe there is any. It 
is not the yielding Colonel or Captain whom soldiers or 
sailors prefer to follow; and they differ from citizens only 
in this, that the consequences of weakness in their chiefs 
come home to them a little more quickly, and involve a 
little more of the suffering which they can directly trace. 





M. CARNOT. 


T is impossible to interpret M. Carnot’s speech of Friday 

week at Poitiers, except as a calculated hint to the 
people of France that he is willing to seek re-election, and 
will be gratified if he obtains it. Even if he had not read 
the Mayor’s address before it was presented to him, and 
had not previously sanctioned the applause which fol- 
lowed his allusion to possible re-election, his reception of 
both, and his modest preference of institutions to personal 
claims, suffice to preclude any reasonable doubt as to his 
meaning. He is willing to accept a second term; and 








though the announcement may sound premature, his pre- 
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uts the ground from under any intending 
feet; and we should say that M. Carnot’s 
chance was a singularly good one. He has not bewitched 
the French world, but he has not annoyed it. He has 
shown himself for five years a dignified Head of the 
State, equal to all representative duties, equal also to 
the one grave task imposed on him by the Conzstitution, that 
of selecting Ministers who can do their work efficiently, 
et with whom the Chamber, full as it is of factious 
roups and individual ambitions, can get along fairly well. 
He has not attempted to rule by himself, and has sent no 
messages to the Chamber; but he has not quite effaced 
himself like M. Grévy, remaining always the visible, and, for 
urposes of order, the trustworthy pivot of the Adminis- 
ne He is accused of displaying indecision in crises, 
and of consulting too many people; but he is rather of 
the slowly reflective than of the jumping order of mind, 
collates evidence, and probably gains something from 
every one with whom he converses. He never makes 
blunders such as fools and men of genius make, and his 
speeches are, for their objects, models of adroitness. They 
strike Englishmen as at once vague and evasive; but we 
fancy Frenchmen read them a good deal between the lines, 
for they abstain from depreciatory comment to a rather 
unusual degree. The careful reader will see, for example, 
that while nothing could be less irritating to foreign 
Powers, M. Carnot’s speeches contain almost invariably 
—we think it is quite invariably—some allusion either 
to the misfortunes of the past, or to the reviving prestige 
of France, or to the rebuilding of the French Army, 
which his countrymen applaud, because they take it 
to mean that M. Carnot, grandson of the man who 
“organised victory,” does not forget for a moment the 
national aspiration to revindicate the claim of France to be 
first among military Powers. That is clever, and all the 
more so because M. Carnot, though he permits M. Ribot to 
exasperate both England and Italy, and arrives at under- 
standings with Russia, and makes no effort to smooth 
matters for Germany, still abstains from being a firebrand, 
and even from warning Europe that he could be a fire- 
brand if he would. He keeps the peace steadily enough, 
for all his allusions to the strength of France. Above all, 
though M. Carnot neither holds, nor professes to hold, a 
Court, he is free from that deep taint of bourgeois ways of 
thinking and acting which clung to his predecessor, who, in 
spite of his considerable ability and personal honesty, 
remained to the last a country attorney. M. Carnot 
is always dignified, always full dressed, always the ideal 
French engineer, that is, a man who unites capacity 
with probity and a good bearing, and always ready, though 
he is sparing of epigram as of striking thought, to say the 
unobjectionable thing. He is always, for instance, impartial 
in speech, posing as one who represents all France, and 
therefore seeks to reunite the factions, particularly when 
his Ministers have gone a little mad in declaiming about 
clericalism ; and it may be suspected that his personal 
bearing has been one of the causes which have induced 
Leo XIII. to modify so decidedly the attitude of the 
Roman Church towards the Republic. He certainly has 
never betrayed the slightest anti-clerical fanaticism ; and 
if he mentions Royalists at all, it is without that hiss in 
his mouth which in so many French Republicans shows 
bt they retain an unalterable malignity and a lingering 
ear. 

M. Carnot, in fact, has contributed, at once by his 
merits and his limitations, to consolidate the Republic and 
secure success to an experiment the novelty of which, even 
now, partly escapes most Englishmen. They think that, 
as a Republic has succeeded in America and Switzerland, 
it may succeed also in France, if people will but be moderate, 
and forget that French statesmen are not merely working 
a Republic, but a Republic with the sovereignty left in it, 
with a centralised Administration, with a dangerous 
capital, and with a standing Army greater than that of 
most old Monarchies. The “sovereignty,” properly so 
called, hardly exists in either Switzerland or the United 
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States, but has been diffused, till in practice, except under 
some tremendous pressure, it is impossible to find it. 
That is to say, there exists nowhere any person or 
any representative body who or which can, in an 
emergency, pass a supreme order binding on the 
whole population. The American people, after infinite 
throes and delays, and separate elections, can do it, and did 
do it when they conferred the franchise on the Negro 
population, but they delegate the power to no one, and 
could not, under any pressure of necessity, give the order at 
once. They might suffer it to be given, and obey it, as 
practically was done once or twice during the War—e.y., 
the paper currency and the conscription—but the full un- 
doubted legal right to do it, such as exists in our own 
Parliament, does not reside anywhere. It does reside in 
the French Assembly, especially now that the President 
has been, by precedent, declared to be a removable officer, 
and the fact immensely increases the chance of those sudden 
or emotional changes, of which, hitherto, the Republic has 
steered free. Nobody, except under vital necessity, will so 
much as think of modifying the Constitution of the United 
States, for it would take a generation of effort; but the 
French, if so minded, could, without a revolution, trans- 
mute their Constitution or create a Dictatorship in a week. 
Then the American and Swiss Governments work without 
a permanent Civil Service or a standing Army,—that is to 
say, though they have civil servants and trained soldiers, 
they need not, when they choose to act, consider either of 
them. The French Government has to work with a mighty 
bureaucracy, excessive in number, superior in knowledge, 
and so intertwined with the body of the people that to 
affront it seriously would imperil an Administration ; and 
with an Army so large, so well appointed, and so separated 
by professional training and tradition from the mass of civil 
life, that it could, whenever its mind was made up in 
that direction, master the State. To make a machine so 
constituted work easily, and even gently, under the forms 
of a Republic, and through the men whom universal suf- 
frage throws up to the top, might tax the highest state- 
craft, and success in it is necessarily creditable to 
the Presidents, among others, who at least have not 
misused the vast, though on points indefinite, authority 
committed to them. We are always praising our Sovereigns, 
often justly, for their constitutionalism; but a Presi- 
dent in France has at least as difficult a task, for 
he, like them, is the legal depositary of patronage; 
he, unlike them, is responsible for the use of it 
—M. Grévy was really dismissed for a misuse of 
patronage—and he, like them, has to take the advice of 
Ministers before he can do any act. And he, unlike them, 
has a personal reputation to guard; he, unlike them, 
has to secure a second election, and generally to be 
“popular;” and he, unlike them, is not paid for his 
self-repression by a permanent position of unapproachable 
dignity which he may transmit to his descendants. 
The French President, as Commander-in-Chief, could 
throw the whole Army into mutiny, and as the real 
head of the Foreign Department, set Europe on fire ; and 
that he does not, in the eagerness of self-assertion, do 
any of these things, must be counted to him for credit. 
Indeed, we know few things more remarkable in the history 
of France than the gradual disappearance of fears upon 
this point. The grand charge brought against the Con- 
stitution, when it was promulgated in 1871, was that it 
was a fraud; that the Chambers had arranged for a 
Monarchy, not a Republic, and had only left the throne 
unfilled. It was believed that either a Bourbon would fill 
the chair, and then France would have a strong Monarchy, 
or that a President would use the immense prerogatives 
reserved to the executive, to fix himself in power. Yet 
the Presidency is, perhaps, the department of the State 
which has worked most easily, has been found most useful, 
and excites the least political apprehension. Marshal 
MacMahon thought of a coup d’état, but resigned instead ; 
M. Grévy was guilty of nepotism, and was dismissed 
without the slightest convulsion; and M. Carnot has 
fulfilled his functions as stainlessly as any Judge, 
and makes royal progresses, and delivers speeches at 
his own discretion, without a remonstrance from the 
Chambers, the Press, or the statesmen who are still 
jealous for the future of France. Bad as the financial 
policy of the Republic has been—that is the weak 
place, and the weakness is due directly to Republican 
ideas—it cannot be denied that the Constitution, con- 
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sidered as a machine for governing a most difficult 
country, has worked well; that it has restrained the 
Army, maintained order, and revived the prestige of 
France. Where it has failed, has been in calling forth 
striking ability, and that seems to be the inherent defect 
or point of inability in all modern Republics. 





THE PROGRESS OF EGYPT. 


NHE speech delivered on Wednesday by Mr. Justice 
1 Scott, in returning thanks on being made a Free- 
man of the Borough of Wigan, is perhaps the most 
significant account of our doings in the Nile Valley that 
has yet appeared. It is not the official report of an 
active administrator, who is certain to see only the bright 
side ; nor, again, is it the hurried estimate of a traveller un- 
versed in the conditions of the problem, and ready to take 
anything and everything on trust. Instead, it is the care- 
ful verdict of a man possessed of a judicially trained mind, 
and besides, of a man of wide practical experience in 
governing Orientals. Mr. Justice Scott’s horizon is not 
bounded by the Egyptian desert. He passed eight years 
of his life on the Indian Bench, and hence he has special 
means of knowing whether our work is being really well 
done in Egypt. He can compare it with the administra- 
tion of a dozen Indian provinces and semi-independent 
States. Without doubt the test is a very severe one, 
for the Indian standard of efficiency is high. Since, 
then, our administration in Egypt can be judged thus, 
and not found wanting, we have every reason to be 
proud. It is true that Mr. Justice Scott now holds the 
post of Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, and 
that his judgment might therefore be challenged as not 
altogether independent. That he has not been influenced 
by this in the least is, we feel, however, certain ; and his 
judgment will, we believe, be found to represent the true 
facts of the case. Another advantage possessed by Mr. 
Justice Scott is the fact that he knew Egypt before the 
coming of the English, and therefore can compare its 
present condition with that of twenty years ago. He was 
in Egypt as a barrister from 1872 till 1875, and asa Judge 
from 1875 till 1882. In 1882 he went to India for eight 
years, to serve as one of the Judges of the Bombay High 
Court ; and in 1890 returned to Egypt as Judicial Adviser 
to the EgyptianGovernment. His total qualifications, there- 
fore, for forming a judgment worth attending to are ex- 
ceedingly great. They may be recapitulated. He is by 
training not an official, but a barrister,—a class in 
Eastern countries by no means inclined to accept the 
regulation official view, but disposed, if anything, to 
be over-critical and independent; and by the accident 
of his being away from Egypt during eight years, he 
can compute the amount of progress achieved with far 
more success than a man who had grown up with the 
improvements. 

The net result of the judgment, formed under these 
specially auspicious circumstances, is contained in the 
following propositions, which may be given in Mr. Justice 
Scott’s own words :—‘ I will lay down two propositions,” he 
said,—* (1), that England since the occupation has done, 
and continues to do, great good in Egypt; (2), that the 
good England has done will not be permanent, will not 
last, unless she remains in the Valley of the Nile some 
years longer as the friendly guide and Power.” In en- 
forcing the truth of these propositions, Mr. Scott 
showed how terrible was the condition to which Egypt 
had been reduced by native misgovernment. Taxes had 
been piled on taxes till the peasant could bear no more. 
Public works, such as they were, were carried out under 
the most wasteful and inefficient system possible, the system 
of forced labour, while the administration of justice was 
utterly rotten. Even the Army was worthless, and, in a word, 
there was not a sound plank in the fabric of Government. 
When the revolt of Arabi took place, the whole structure 
tumbled to pieces; and when we occupied the Delta, we 
found ourselves in possession of a country that not only 
was miserably poor, but was in a condition of complete 
anarchy. It became the duty of our officials to create 
order out of chaos, and this, with the help of the Khedive, 
they succeeded in doing. We put the debt on a fairer 
and securer basis, we reduced the pressure of taxation, 
and yet greatly increased its total productiveness, we 
raised an army of thirteen thousand well-drilled and 
trustworthy soldiers, we created a police, we founded 





schools, we abolished forced labour and 
stick and the kourbash, we established 
and, perhaps best boon of all, we gay 
an uncorrupt and efficient judicial sy 
we have introduced into the cities the 
municipal government. Alexandria is alrea 
ing, and eight other big towns are to be endowed y: 
municipal privileges. When we think that this has Mi 
achieved in less than ten years, in spite of foreign oppec: 
tion of the terrible weight of the debt eccuasint 
by Ismail Pasha, and of the troubles in the Soe 
and on the coast of the Red Sea, the result se - 
nothing less than marvellous. If we had failed, w 
only partially succeeded in Egypt, the case for’. 
leaving it prematurely would not be nearly so stron - 
it is. Our extraordinary success, and the benefits we ha 

been able to confer on the Egyptians, peremptorily forbi 
an immediate departure. Not until we can feel sure that 
our good work will not be undone by evacuation (a 

we evacuate Egypt. Experience in India has shown that 
though it is possible to organise a country, and then restorg 
it to its native rulers, it is absolutely necessary that the 
reforms introduced by us should have really struck root 
If they have not, evacuation means ruin. Hence the in. 
possibility of fixing any stated time for evacuation. Upon 
the certainty that evacuation would at present mean the 
destruction of the institutions we have planted in Egypt 
Mr. Justice Scott is sufficiently decisive. Though hig 
language is cautious, he is clearly opposed to the policy 
of leaving Egypt before the Egyptians are able { 
prevent the return of the old regime. “The fellah,” he 
says, “has excellent qualities, but he has not yet reached 
that independence or that capacity for self-government 
which follows on the long-continued operation of law and 
justice. The new system is not yet part of his nature, 
Nature never moves by leaps. The transformation must 
take time, and until the old order has more completely 
given place to the new, the British Army of Occupation 
renders most essential service. There you have the actual 
position.” 


One of the facts of the Egyptian occupation often lost 
sight of is clearly brought out in Mr. Justice Scott’s address, 
People often talk as if the Egyptian Administration were 
purely English, and as if we held the Delta to the exclusion 
of other Europeans. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Egyptian Administration is European, not 
English, and all that we reserve for ourselves is the ulti- 
mate directing force. That is purely English; but we 
show no jealousy of other Europeans, and work through 
them as readily as through Englishmen. Mr. Justice 
Scott gives a good example of this when he states the 
condition of affairs in his own department. ‘My right. 
hand men, as regards the native tribunals,” he says, “are 
a Frenchman, who trains young Egyptians to be lawyers; 
an Italian and a Belgian, who watch over the work of 
the Court; and three Egyptians—first-rate fellows, too— 
who inspect the whole judicial business of the country. 
Thus the work in Egypt is not wholly done by English 
hands ; but the directing force in the last resort is English.” 
Throughout the Egyptian Civil Service it is the same, and 
Frenchmen and Italians are to be found everywhere in 
Government employ. Nor does this arise from any mere 
respect for the vested interests of those Europeans whom 
we found in Egypt. Only the other day the most coveted 
post in Egypt, that of Director of Antiquities, was given 
to a Frenchman, M. de Morgan. Neither Englishmen, nor 
Frenchmen, nor Italians will, however, long be asked to 
fill the ordinary administrative posts, for natives capable 
of doing the work are being trained and brought forward. 
Very nearly all the minor, and a good many of the higher 
posts, will be filled by Egyptians, and the English will do 
nothing more than keep control at the top of the four 
most important branches of the service,—the Army, 
Finance, the Administration of Justice, and Public Works. 
After all, Egypt is not a big place, and a dozen or 80 
of English officials would be quite enough to ensure 
efficient administration, provided always that a sufficient 
military force remained in the country. There must be 
something to remind the turbulent section of the Egyptian 
people that in the last resort the Englishmen are to have 
their way. Unquestionably Mr. Justice Scott’s speech 
will do good, for it will remind people that our efforts in 
Egypt have been worth making. 
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THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
HE Birmingham Daily Post has fallen foul of the 
Spectator for the answer we appended to Sir Thomas 

Jey’s letter last week, raising the question of the 
i + attitude of the Liberal Unionists to the present 
nent. Sir Thomas Bazley’s letter concluded with 
ee... we (the Liberal Unionists) shall find 
| ee now that a Liberal Government is in power, to vote 
: Tory Unionist candidates, who, though willing enough 
od revent Mr. Gladstone’s Irish bedevilments, would also 
ae their best to hinder sound Liberal measures of re- 
oss” and, with this chiefly in mind, we replied :—‘ The 
ell to Sir Thomas Bazley is, that he must wait 
‘ll Home-rule is struck out of the Liberal pro- 
ramme. ‘Till then, and the Kingdom is safe from 
dismemberment, the duty of a Unionist is to resist 
4 Home-rule Government.” — This advice was, _per- 
haps somewhat unguarded in expression, but it is 
not "easy to see how it can be construed, as the 
Birmingham Daily Post constries it, to mean that 
“Unionists are bound to contest, and, if possible, to reject, 
all measures proposed by the present Administration ; and 
also, if possible, by using any combination—however in- 
r however compromising—that may offer the 
opportunity, to expel Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
from office.” This was certainly not our meaning. Sir 
Thomas Bazley’s letter seemed to us to betray some easily 
intelligible and not unnatural irritation at the position 
in which those Unionists who are also fervid Liberals, 
find themselves,—cut-off from the party to which they 
rightfully belong, and with whose past, whatever they 
may think of its present, they identify themselves, 
ursued with taunts of treachery by their former friends, 
and forced to co-operate with those whom they regard as 
traditional enemies. But, however galling he and others 
may find this position, they are not yet released from the 
duty of endurance, and that was what we intended to 
convey in our answer. The patriotism which is incapable 
of a certain amount of self-abnegation is not worth very 
much. When, in 1886, those Liberals who were con- 
vinceed of the paramount necessity of defeating Mr. 
Gladstone’s newly adopted Irish policy decided to form 
an alliance with the Conservatives for the purpose of 
resisting it, they must have been prepared for some 
sacrifices. The sacrifices required proved too much 
for the constancy of a few, and have undoubtedly 
been a heavy burden to those who have persevered. But 
it must be remembered that they have not been all on one 
side. Conservatives, too, deserve all honour for the readi- 
ness with which they have abandoned minor prejudices and 
convictions for the sake of a great national object. We 
think it would be a great misfortune if anything should 
now, at the eleventh hour, occur to disturb the harmony 
which has endured so long. The alliance, which in 1886 
was to Liberals more or less a leap in the dark, to which 
necessity compelled them, has since justified itself by the 
passage of a long list of Liberal measures by the late 
Administration ; and if any Liberal has found the rate of 
progress too slow, or is distressed at the prospect of its 
utter cessation for a time, let him reflect that, if one- 
half of a nation chooses to run after such a will-o’-the- 
wisp as Home-rule, the nation as a whole cannot expect to 
escape all the evil consequences naturally attendant on 
such folly. At any rate, it is no sufficient reason for 
Liberal Unionists refusing to vote for Conservative candi- 
dates that some foolish Tory ‘spoke the other day of 
John Bright having ‘ turned’ Unionist.” 

The Birmingham Daily Post does not attempt to justify 
Sir Thomas Bazley in his difficulties about voting for Con- 
servative candidates; but, while recommending active 
opposition to the Government in the constituencies, 
thinks that this is a “widely different thing from 
constant and undiscriminating opposition to all Govern- 
ment measures in the House of Commons;” and the 
latter is the policy it attributes to the Spectator. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a complete mis- 
apprehension, and that the Post is fighting with a shadow 
of its own creation. To any one familiar with the 
views of the Spectator, we should have thought it must 
have been obvious that the meaning intended was some- 
thing quite different. Looking to the present political 
conditions, we can see no prospect, in the coming 
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proposing Liberal measures such as, to cite the words 

of the Post, “would have commanded the assent of 

the once unbroken Liberal Party.” We think, then, that, 

as before the General Election it was the duty of every 

Liberal convinced of the supreme importance of maintain- 

ing the Union to give a general support to the Conserva- 

tive Government, whose existence was the chief obstacle to 

dismemberment, so it will now be equally his duty to act 

in general opposition to the Government which exists first 

and foremost for the purpose of making dismemberment 
an accomplished fact. This is the real question, if there 
is any, on which we differ from the Daily Post. Has the 

position been materially changed, as the Post declares, 

by the result of the General Election? The Con- 

servative Government constituted an impassable barrier 
in defence of the Union, and therefore, says the Post, 
the Liberal Unionists were bound to give that Govern- 

ment their strenuous and undivided support. We cannot 
see how the fact that this impassable barrier has disap- 
peared releases them from their obligations. The existence 
of a strong and united Unionist Opposition is still a barrier 
for the defence of the Union,—whether impassable or not, 
remains to be seen. But it is none the less—or, rather, all 
the more—the duty of every patriotic Unionist, Liberal or 
Conservative, to do everything in his power to strengthen 
this defence, and to refrain from doing anything that 
might weaken it. We never thought of advising for this 
purpose “ blind and blank opposition” to the measures of 
the present Government. Such a policy—bad in all cir- 
cumstances, and only worthy of a faction—would least 
of all be a source of strength to an Opposition like 
the present, hich claims to be national in its superiority 
to merely party interests. And, indeed, the Spectator, 
discussing immediately after the elections the true temper 
for Unionists, expressly discountenanced such a course 
of action. 

If there is any difference of opinion among Liberal 
Unionists as to their attitude towards the neutral measures 
of the present Government, it is not likely to become of 
any practical importance. We have no objection to the 
way in which the Post defines the duty of the party in 
relation both to the Government and the Conservative 
Opposition. ‘On every matter relating to Ireland, on 
everything which may tend to strengthen the chances 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme, the Liberal 
Unionists will and must vote and work steadily side 
by side with the Conservatives.” ‘But resolute and 
persistent opposition on this vital point, which in- 
volves principles and convictions that cannot be sur- 
rendered, does not prevent, and ought not to prevent, 
Liberal Unionists from fairly considering, and if that 
course should prove justifiable, from supporting really 
Liberal measures of general utility which may be brought 
forward by the present Government.” But while the Post 
thinks the latter possibility real and important, we think 
it so remote as to be hardly worth considering. Sir 
Thomas Bazley believes that the Gladstonian Party has a 
sufficient majority to accomplish much useful Liberal work. 
Is he ignorant of the true character of that majority, 
or that, if diverted from the pursuit of Home-rule, it 
would vanish in a day? If we could imagine the pre- 
sent Government, while retaining Home-rule as a pious 
opinion, devoting itself to the production of really Liberal 
measures of general utility, then a considerable divergence 
between the Conservative and Liberal sections of the 
Unionist Opposition might be possible. But the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of its Irish allies, and if it attempted 
to postpone Home-rule to questions of social or economic 
reform, it would at once lose their support, and not even 
the assistance of the Liberal Unionists could keep it in 
office. If, concurrently with the Home-rule Bill, or after 
its rejection by the House of Lords, other measures should 
be introduced, it will be easy to decide in each particular 
case how they ought to be dealt with. If, for instance, a 
measure of registration reform were brought forward, the 
fact that such a measure is Liberal in name would not, we 
suppose, prevent Liberal Unionists from rejecting it, if it took 
the form of an attempt to doctor the electorate in favour of 
Home-rule, and did not include provisions for equitable 
redistribution. On the other hand, an effort to deal with 
the question of Old-Age Pensions would be entitled to, and, 
we have no doubt, would receive, fair consideration on its 
merits from both sections of the Opposition. But there is 





Session at any rate, of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 


no likelihood of the Government expending its energies on 
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such disinterested experiments. In his letter to Colonel 
Duke, the Unionist candidate for South Beds, Mr. Cham- 
berlain puts the whole matter briefly and conclusively :— 
“The only hope for the Liberal reforms desired is the 
speedy return to power of a Unionist Government.” There 
is no need for Liberal Unionists to forget their origin, or 
to swerve in any degree from the principles of Liberalism ; 
but, however eager for reforms, they must exercise patience 
and forbearance, and continue to exercise them till Home- 
rule is out of the way. 





THE ‘SHARPSHOOTER’ COURT-MARTIAL. 


i or ‘Sharpshooter’ court-martial, which closed on 
Saturday at Devonport, is an unpleasant comment 
on the naval record of the year. The Chief Engineer of 
that vessel was accused of negligence, and so exposing the 
ship to the imminent danger from which she was rescued 
by the cruiser ‘Thetis,’ during her return from the Naval 
Manceuvres. The court acquitted the prisoner, and, by so 
doing, condemned the ship, the facts elicited as to the 
weakness of her machinery leaving their verdict open to no 
other interpretation. The evidence given was of a most 
unusual character. The strongest witness to the Engineer’s 
zealin the performance of his duties was his Captain, who, 
by the custom of the service, was the prosecutor in the 
trial ; while the witnesses called for the prosecution dwelt, 
not on the shortcomings of the accused, but on the extra- 
ordinary escape which the vessel had had from foundering. 
The details of the storm, of the gradual rising of water in 
the stoke-holds, the choking of the pumps with coal and 
cinder, the efforts of the men and officers to keep the fires 
alight as they stood knee-deep in black sludge, passing 
coal from hand to hand, while the wash of the rising water 
and the roll of the ship flung them against the sides among 
the loose steel plates of the floor and hissing ashes, com- 
plete a picture of what probably takes place before a ship 
like the ‘Serpent’ goes down with all hands. Witness 
after witness came forward to prove that, not only the 
‘Sharpshooter’ on former occasions, but other vessels 
of her class, had experienced accidents similar in 
kind, and, in some cases, of even greater extent, the 
court-martial having, in fact, left the defence no alterna- 
tive but to speak without fear and without reserve 
of the ships in which these risks are daily run. Briefly 
told, the circumstances which led to the trial were as 
follows :—The Captain of the ‘Sharpshooter’ was ordered 
home from Queenstown to Devonport, and, knowing that 
his ship was suffering from a partial breakdown in the 
machinery, demanded a “convoy.” This was granted, and 
the cruiser ‘ Thetis’ was ordered to accompany him. Next 
day, in a rising gale, the stoke-holds and engine-rooms 
were found to be deep in water, which steadily gained, in 
spite of the pumps, though no leak could be discovered. 
The fires went out, and the ship was in the utmost peril, 
being twenty miles to windward of the Scilly Islands, with 
a strong gale blowing her on shore, no steam, and a rough 
sea running. In this helpless condition the vessel remained 
till midnight, when the boilers gave enough steam to move 
the engines. After this night of peril, “in the morning 
watch,” just as it seemed that the danger was over, a 
furnace collapsed, and the ship was once more left helpless, 
but saved from what would, in all probability, have been 
total loss by the ‘ Thetis,’ which towed her for the short 
distance remaining to Plymouth Harbour. The fore- 
sight of Captain Wells, the commander of the ‘Sharp- 
shooter,’ in demanding a convoy for his vessel was 
thus amply justified. But had the gale continued, or 
the distance to the port been greater, it may be doubted 
if even this precaution could have saved the ship. 
The causes of the breakdown were the subject of a private 
inquiry at Devonport. There could be no doubt that the 
second accident was entirely due to the collapse of the 
boiler; but the cause of the accumulation of water which 
led to the first extinction of the fires was less clear. It 
was commonly alleged that the sides of the vessel had 
leaked in the gale,—which, if true, would have proved the 
whole ‘Sharpshooter’ class not only failures as to speed, 
but unseaworthy as ships. But, when pumped dry in 
harbour, it was found that the vessel did not leak ; neither 
was it contended that she had shipped water from the deck. 
It was therefore decided to put the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
Mabb, upon his trial,—first, for “ allowing ”’ the water to 
accumulate ; and secondly, for causing the destruction of 
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charges involved the a al i no Both 
due not to any defect in the ship, but to gross n vn Was 
the engineer officer, which, if proved, would ne met 
credited him for professional employment, The dis. 
martial was only instituted after a preliminary = Court, 
and so, no doubt, had the sanction of the Admini? 
has been somewhat unjustly interpreted as an wie This 
save the reputation of the vessel at the expense of ee 
ruin to an officer. But we cannot agree that this oe 
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reputation of an officer from responsibility for me | - 
which might otherwise have been laid to his charge Whe 
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deposed to by the witnesses, and by the Engineer jn }j 
defence, will probably afford matter for reflection to a 
interested in the Navy for some time to come, The 
prisoner stated that, on being appointed to the ‘Sha 
shooter,’ he had made it his business to become acquainted 
with “the previous history of that ship in particular, and 
of the type of ship in general, as regards its machinery ” 
The result of his inquiries led him, more than once. to 
assure the Captain that it was “mere matter of chance 
whether he could successfully meet the casualties which 
were likely to occur during the period of mobilisation” 
The Captain had “clearly understood the situation, and 
had always given him unqualified support and assistance,” 
Nevertheless, his forebodings had been realised. 4 
tabular statement was put in of twenty defects discovered 
in the machinery during the first seventeen days of the 
Maneeuvres. Yet he had succeeded in keeping the 
vessel fit for service until the return voyage, when, for the 
first time, bad weather had been encountered. The boilers 
had then broken down; but he proved, by the evidence of 
the dockyard authorities, that the same boilers had broken 
down in the previous year, and that in other vessels of the 
same type water had accumulated at critical moments, 
“Was it likely,” he asked, “that after coping successfully 
with all the difficulties which recurred daily during the 
Manceuvres, he had omitted ordinary precautions during 
the trying voyage in which the disasters occurred?” The 
Court thought not, and the prisoner was fully acquitted of 
the charges brought against him, the President expressing 
the satisfaction which he felt in being able to return him 
his sword. 

The cause of the drowning-out of the fires still remains 
undiscovered. Yet it was proved that, not only in the 
case of the ‘ Sharpshooter,’ but also in others of her class— 
notably in the ‘ Assaye’ and ‘ Plassy,’ on their voyage to 
India—the same risk had been incurred. <A probable ex- 
planation is that this unexplained danger is really due to 
the leaking of the boilers themselves, which steadily fill the 
vessel with water as the supply is pumped in to feed them. If 
so, this automatic drowning process is a beautiful example 
of the new dangers developed by the effort to get high power 
from inadequate machinery, especially when shut up in the 
complicated boxes which contain the vitals of a modem 
cruiser. The evidence of the engine-room staff throws 
some curious light on the difficulties to which the sub- 
division of these vessels gives rise in emergencies, and of 
the wearing strain which it entails on the engineers, wher, 
as in the case of the ‘Sharpshooter,’ only two of these 
officers are allotted to the work of supervising the 
machinery of a ship of 3,500 horse-power. Twelve hours 
a day was the minimum of active duty possible for each. 
Yet, in order to pass from the engine-rooms to the stoke- 
holds, it was necessary to climb two ladders 15 ft. high, 
and descend two more of equal length, before forming an 
opinion on urgent requirements in either compartment. 
It will be difficult, after the evidence in this court-martial, 
to maintain that the duties of the engineer officer are 
diminishing, or undergoing such simplification as to enable 
them to be performed by a working man on 30s. a week. 

The immediate practical result of the inquiry will, no 
doubt, be an order forbidding any of the ‘Sharpshooter’ 
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—— . . 
class, or “ torpedo-catchers,” to go to sea while their present 


machinery remains unaltered. If they fill with water in 
their most vital part when a supply of steam is essential 
to the safety of the ship, it is no longer possible to look 
upon them as vessels in which to send our officers and men 
on foreign service. We may acquiesce in the fact that it 
is “matter of chance” whether a vessel can complete the 
Naval Maneeuvres without a serious collapse. But the 
despatch of a vessel on a winter’s cruise, from which it is 
«matter of chance” if she ever comes back, is not a re- 
sponsibility which the Admiralty will be likely to accept. 





THE BANKS WHICH BULLD. 


T isa very good thing that the Birkbeck Bank stood 
I the run on it so well, a better thing than the public 
yet imagines. If that institution had closed its doors, a 

anic of the worst kind would have set in among the con- 
tributors to building societies and_ depositors in the banks 
which advance them money, and hundreds of institutions 
all over the country, most of them doing beneficial work, 
would have been compelled to suspend, thus scattering 
ruin not only among an enormous class of the thrifty, but 
among all the artisans dependent on the trades connected 
with cheap building. There are more than two thousand 
of these societies, and we do not hesitate to say that a 
panic among them would be felt severely in every town in 
the Kingdom. There are two reasons why these societies 
and the banks behind them are socially of importance. 
One is, that they are a favourite investment for the thrifty 
artisans—that is, for the pick of those who work—and of the 
lower middle class. Everybody is always advising them to 
save, but they have difficulties other than their perpetual 
temptation to spend any surplus for what seem necessary 
purposes. It is most difficult for them to find invest- 
ments which yield interest, yet will leave their money 
ready if they should happen to require it. The big banks 
do not want their accounts, with the clerical labour and 
worry they entail ; the brokers are not willing to buy stock 
in snippets ; and the single shares in the industrial under- 
takings they understand—the heaps, for instance, of 
“limited” local concerns—are not instantly saleable in open 
market. There has grown up a trade, we believe of large 
extent, in selling such things by auction, but even in that 
way realisations take time. Pawnbrokers do not advance 
on such shares, as they do on the Continent, and, altogether, 
the poor investors who want to “keep in sight of their 
money ” are driven to the Post-Offices, which offer the 
lowest interest, and demand the most formalities ; or the 
building societies, which consequently absorb, it is asserted 
on good authority, some twenty millions a year. 

Apart from the immediate ruin which a panic would 
create, and the general depression it would engender, to 
close or suspend such a reservoir of savings would have a 
most disastrous effect. It would almost compel large 
classes to choose between hoarding cash, the worst of all 
methods of saving, both for the thrifty themselves, and for 
the country at large ; and the method so largely adopted of 
lending to petty traders, practically on no security except 
character. The amount of such loans is already very large, 
and the amount of misery, as well, no doubt, as of activity 
in business which they cause, is large too. There is, how- 
ever, another effect as important as the injury to the 
careful, which has almost escaped attention. The work of 
housing and rehousing the poor is one of the heaviest tasks, 
if not the very heaviest, which this generation has to per- 
form. Civilisation is impossible in a real slum, and our 
people have just arrived at that point of consciousness 
which makes what was once the rule for all mankind, that 
one family should have one room, whether we call it 
tent, hut, cottage, or lodging, very nearly intolerable. 
By the admission of statesmen as well as philanthropists, 
the people want better lodging, and, being Englishmen, 
less crowded lodging; and they will never get it unless 
they can do the major part of the work for themselves. 
Mr. Stead may scream as he likes—and on this point we 
entirely respect him for screaming—but the State cannot 
do the work, and the Municipalities, burdened with many 

tasks, afraid of crushing the ratepayers, and full of a dread 
of jobbery, often well founded, hesitate, wisely hesitate, to 
attempt it by themselves. The people are thrown back on 
their own strength, and their self-developed scheme of build- 
ing houses, mortgaging them, and paying off the mortgages 
by instalments, would, if we could be rid of fraud, panic, 








and corrupt favouritism in giving contracts, work exceed- 
ingly well. The houses are too thin and too small; but still 
they are separate houses, in which civilised family life can, 
with care, be led. The prospect of getting a house stimu- 
lates saving, the system rids us of the bitterness engendered 
by rents necessarily exorbitant, and there is, in fact, no 
drawback,—except, perhaps, the tendency of house owner- 
ship to root the owner to one place, while his work may 
have slid away to another. The system, however, cannot 
be worked without banks, its essence being loans on mort- 
gage; and the banks which act as reservoirs of deposits 
to be advanced for rebuilding never can be safe, as matters 
stand, against panic. They can get, if they please, perfect 
security—that is, when their surveyors are honest—they can 
afford a very fair rate of interest for deposits, and they 
can attract, in little rills, a great volume of capital. Their 
expenses are not so heavy as you would expect, and 
might be halved if they employed female clerks, as the 
French do, to keep the books of record; but there is one 
thing they cannot do: they cannot stand up against a 
panic. When that begins, everybody sucks at the reser- 
voirs; aud the banks cannot refill their reservoirs at an 
hour’s notice. The Birkbeck Bank did refill itself in an 
amazing way; but it was just because it was not doing 
work for the community, but acting as a big broker 
holding for the thrifty, masses of “liquid” securities. 
A house, though a thousand buyers or tenants may 
want it, is not a liquid security, and cannot be made one 
by any improvement in law. If there is a rush, a bank 
which invests deposits in brick and mortar must go, 
though it is able to pay 30s. in the pound. That is the 
truth of the matter; and the problem, therefore, is to 
alleviate, or prevent, panics about deposits in the banks 
which accept petty mortgages. 

We do not believe the problem can be solved satis- 
factorily except by State aid. It is useless to talk 
about syndicates of banks or capitalists formed to 
protect such concerns. The people in a fuss do not 
understand the wealth of such combinations, and do 
not believe what their managers say, while the syndicate 
itself would be loaded just at the wrong minute with 
masses of inconvertible property. What sort of insurance 
premium would tempt a great bank to advance a million 
on the security of, say, ten thousand cottage shells? The 
State alone, which is absolutely honest, and is supposed to 
have a limitless purse, will excite the necessary confidence, 
and we do not see why the State should not add this to its 
many functions. That is to say, we do not see why it 
should not compel all banks doing this sort of business to 
put the word “ Building” or “ Mortgage” into their titles, 
and then subject them to a strict State audit, sufficient to 
enable a State auditor at any moment to declare them 
solvent. Indeed, we do not know why the State should not go 
a step further, and make them solvent by lending them, in 
specified contingencies, an advance of money. We do it 
already in a hundred ways, under Drainage Acts, Cottage 
Acts, Ashbourne Acts, and the like, and why net under a 
Cheap Building Act? The amount involved would not 
be great, for the mere fact that a solvent building society 
could apply to the Treasury for aid would prevent panic, 
and the security would be as perfect as the security for 
drainage or other loans. This, however, is only a sug- 
gestion, our contention being that an official declaration 
that the panic was needless would of itself stop panic, 
and keep poor depositors from cutting their own throats. 
The people trust the State implicitly, and would no more 
rush for money deposited in a “ certified” bank than they 
would rush for money deposited in the Post-Office. 

An alternative to this plan is suggested. It is said that 
if a bank keeps one-third of its deposits liquid—that is, 
practically invests them in Trustee securities—it can 
always raise money enough to resist a sudden rush, those 
who rush being usually only the poorer and less instructed 
depositors. The Birkbeck rush was one of insane violence, 
but the total money withdrawn was ouly one-fifth of the 
bank’s total liabilities. The true cure for panics, therefore, 
it is suggested, is to compel mortgage banks to keep one- 
third of their deposits in Consols, or similar pawnable 
securities. That plan has the merit of not requiring the 
interference of the State in private affairs; but then it 
has the demerit of materially diminishing the utility of 
mortgage banks. One-third of their capital would cease 
to be employed in their beneficial business, while, as 
they must reduce interest on deposits, the extent of that 
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business would be still further limited. The utility of 
each bank of the kind would be, in practice, diminished by 
one-half. That is a great reduction, and it would be made 
at the time and in the way least convenient to the people, 
whose first interest just now is, we repeat, to house 
themselves a little better, and so give the civilising 
agencies now multiplying so fast, something like a 
fair chance. The censure passed on the banks just now 
for “locking-up” their money, may be wise enough from 
the point of view of scientific banking; but it must not be 
forgotten that, if it is generally obeyed, one of the great 
civilising agencies of the country will be suddenly arrested. 
A building bank may not be the safest reservoir for 
capital, but, while it does its work, it is a general 
benefactor. 





BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 


HE report of the British Consul at Palermo, just 
issued by the Foreign Office, gives a deplorable pic- 
ture of the state of public security in Sicily. Brigandage, 
which some sixteen years ago was put down, as it was 
hoped, for ever, has reappeared; and it is now by no 
means an uncommon occurrence for persons who are known 
to possess money to be seized and carried off to the moun- 
tains, and there held to ransom. It is true that the 
brigands are not now usually called by that description, but 
get the name of ‘ Malandrini,” or marauders. Possibly, too, 
they are not quite so picturesque in appearance or daring in 
their behaviour as the Banditti of the past, but their modes 
of operation and the results of their acts are substantially 
the same. One would as soon have one’s throat 
eut by brigands as by Malandrini. The brigand’s 
plan of campaign is simple enough. In the first place, 
the formation of a band or company is necessary— 
for the Italian, like the Irishman, does not work well, 
even in crime, unless he has companions and can feel 
that he is a member of an Association which is bound 
to help him in time of need. Next, it is necessary that 
a reign of terror should be established in the district in 
which the band works, in order that the inhabitants may 
be afraid to denounce the brigands, and may refuse 
to give evidence when called upon by the authorities. 
To bring about this reign of terror, the brigands have re- 
course to ‘a system of persecution and premeditated 
murder, sometimes accompanied with torture,” which is 
practised among the lesser proprietors, the small farmers, 
and the peasants, “ who are suspected of having given, or 
even of being willing to give, information to the authori- 
ties respecting the perpetrators of outrages.” When the 
country is thus terrorised, the brigands can undertake 
the lucrative work of carrying off a rich proprietor or 
townsman, and of “sequestering” him in a cave in the 
mountains till a large ransom can be extorted from his 
friends. Such is Sicilian brigandage. It is not to be 
wondered that, under the circumstances, ‘ blackmail” 
is paid to the brigands, and that in this way brigandage 
has become one of the recognised institutions of the 
island. 

Consul Stigand gives an extraordinary picture of the 
effects of brigandage upon the welfare of Sicily :—* It 
seems almost incredible that within four hours or five 
hours from Palermo there should be magnificent moun- 
tains in part splendidly wooded with magnificent oaks 
and beeches, with spacious plains and picturesque valleys 
among them, where summer resorts, so much needed here 
in the fierce heat of summer, might be established, and 
yet these districts are quite uninhabitable for want of 
public security. The great proprietors in these districts 
are afraid to live on their estates, except surrounded by 
troops of ‘campieri,’ or private mounted guards. The 
proprietress of a magnificent range of forests in the moun- 
tain regions bas for the last few years ventured to inhabit 
an old castellated residence on her property, but this year, in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the district, she has not 
ventured up at all.” Lest he should be accused of having 
exaggerated the extent of the evil, Consul Stigand quotes 
from the Sicilian newspapers passages confirming his report. 
For example, the Giornale di Sicilia, on June 26th last, 
announced that the Province of Palermo was “infested” 
with “marauders,” who robbed the proprietors, and 
assassinated “those whom they meet, or are suspected of 
being spies upon them.” Of the atrocities committed by 


one band in particular, the Giornale di Sicilia says :— 
“The band of San Mauro is, without doubt, the most 


terrible of all. The number of cruel assasgj 
mitted by them have now reached a considerable n 
...... At one time, the victims are children, whose 
are cut off, and whose bodies, cut in pieces, are th eads 
about the country; at another time, contadini aa 
prietors are the victims, who are either treachero ‘ 
assassinated, or made prisoners and killed with a slow death 
To-day, we have news of the massacre of almost ne 
family.” : ; ‘ a whole 
amily.” Consul Stigand admits that the difficulties f 
the police in bringing the marauders to justice are y 0 
great :— First, the people who have no connection with 
brigands or brigandage, live in such a state of tering f 
the marauders that they will give no news of their wan 
ments or whereabouts; and, secondly, there are a 
mass of people called ‘manutengoh,’ who support the 
brigands by providing them with food and necessaries mr 
an enormous price, and so virtually share in the brigandage» 
But though these difficulties are very great, Consul Stigand 
in his report, places above them the mountainous character 
of the country. San Mauro, the head-quarters of the 
brigands, is a town on a hill-top 3,000 feet above the geq 
and all around are mountains traversed by mule-tracks 
and paths only thoroughly known to the brigands:— 
“The mountains abound in caves, known only to the 
brigands and shepherds of the mountains, and as the 
armed force sent in the pursuit of the brigands are chief 
young men from Continental Italy, ignorant of the countr 
and unable to speak the language, their search after the 
brigands in their hiding-places by unknown paths jg g 
hopeless one, and if they do surprise the brigands at any 
time, as they sometimes do at a. meal, the brigands are off 
at once among the rocks and woods, and treat their pursuers 
with scorn and defiance, generally sending behind them a 
few shots from time to time, and their first shot isa signal 
for the ‘carabinieri’ to fire themselves, for the ‘cara. 
binieri’ have orders not to fire until they have been fired 
upon.” Consul Stigand ends his report by declaring that 
the only way to put down the mischief “ would seem to be 
to employ a larger body of men, specially trained to the 
work, and to make use of such dogs as they have in the 
convict settlements of Florida, dogs of the bloodhound 
breed, who would surely guide the police to the haunts of 
the brigands, if once put on the scent.” 

No doubt better “ policing ” would do much, but we are 
inclined to think that Consul Stigand fails to appreciate 
one of the chief—if not the chief—cause of brigandage. The 
social condition of agricultural Sicily is utterly bad, and until 
a reform is effected, we shall not see the island really quiet. 
The land is worked on the “ latifundia” system,—that is, 
in huge estates owned by absentee landlords, who do not 
let to farmers, but employ bailiffs who engage the necessary 
labourers. It thus happens that the labourers live in 
villages and small towns, sometimes as much as eight 
miles away from their work, and only get employment at 
particular seasons. The country thus is filled with land- 
less men who have no fixed employment and no interest in 
the soil, and who are herded together in the country towns 
in great misery and with plenty of opportunities for social 
conspiracy. It is, then, of the utmost importance that 
something should be done in order to introduce a better 
system of tenure, and to get a larger class resident upon 
and interested in the land. Beyond this, we believe that 
a good deal might be done by establishing a_ special 
Brigandage Department, charged with the exclusive duty 
of putting down brigandage. That is the plan we 
adopted in India when confronted with the far more 
difficult problems of Thuggee and Dacoity, and with the 
utmost success. The Italian Government should establish 
in Sicily a Brigandage Department, under the charge of an 
officer of special ability. He should have under him astafi 
of carefully organised and trained armed police,—men of 
between thirty and forty, and of the mental and moral 
calibre of picked non-commissioned officers. Besides this, 
the head of the Brigandage Department should, whenever 
necessary, have placed at his disposal any force of cavalry 
he might require. Next, he should follow the Indian plan 
of getting a certain number of ex-brigands into the Govern- 
ment pay, and should use them in hunting down their old 
comrades. At first, no doubt, this would be difficult, but 
before long reliable “approvers ” would be sure to be forth- 
coming. The head of the Brigandage Department should 
not, again, be tied to one place, but should, as did the Indian 
officers who were engaged in stamping-out Thuggee, move 
; from place to place. San Mauro, for instance, would be 
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‘ust the place on which the officer of our thought would 
make a descent. His presence there would dislocate the 
arrangements of any brigands who might then be in hiding 
in the woods and caves. Probably, the Italian law is quite 
strong enough already to deal with brigandage ; but if not, it 
would be easy to make the wilful withholding of evidence a 
crime, to allow arrests on suspicion, and to adopt the inquisi- 
torial procedure which answered so well in regard to the 
Phenix Park murders. That by these means Sicily could be 
cleared of brigandage, we do not doubt fora moment. That 
it will be so cleared is our earnest hope. It is naturally the 
garden of Europe. It has a splendid soil and a delightful 
climate, and though the people are easily intimidated, 
they have many good qualities. Fortunately for the 
Italians, their “‘distressful” island problem is not com- 
plicated by a political question—no one seriously regrets 
Bomba—and they ought, therefore, to find it a compara- 
tively easy task to bring Sicily back into the pale of 
European civilisation. 








SUNDAY IN AMERICA. 

aE Sunday Question, so fiercely fought out among our- 
T selves about thirty-five years ago, has suddenly come 
up in the United States, in a form which will almost involve 
the taking of a national plebiscitum. Congress, it will be 
remembered, voted a subsidy of £250,000 in aid of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, a sum declared by its managers to be essen- 
tial to its complete success. The vote was not popular, each 
State slightly grudging a national contribution to the honour 
and glory of Illinois; and the recalcitrants, besides reducing 
the original proposal by one-half, inserted a clause making it 
acondition of the grant that the Fair should not be open on 
the first day of the week. Little attention was paid to this at 
first, but it has gradually become clear that the Exhibition 
will be a very great affair; the thousands of persons pecuni- 
arily interested are irritated at the prospect of losing one- 
seventh of their receipts; and the Labour parties have 
taken up the restrictive clause as one fatal to their clients’ 
enjoyment of the show. Congress is to be asked to repeal 
the Sunday clause in its Act, sanctioning the subsidy, and 
the request is to be backed by signed petitions from every 
township inthe Union. The signatures will be counted, and 
the abstainers, and Congress will, it is believed, or, at least, 
asserted, repeal or retain the cause, according to the votes of 
the majority. The Germans, the Italians, the Hungarians, 
and, in fact, all foreign immigrants, except possibly the Irish, 
will, of course, be on the side of opening the Fair; the Churches 


far, then, as the American Puritans are moved by a Judaic 
interpretation of the law, we disagree with them, though we 
concede fully both their purity of motive, which, indeed, is 
seldom questioned, and their sincerity, which very often is. 
That some of them do not live up to their own law is no 
more proof that the law is unsound, than any other back- 
sliding of professors is proof that any other law is not binding 
on the conscience. But we hold that there are at least three 
reasons for the reasonable observance of the Sunday, especially 
by a people which has once adopted it, of such strength that 
we are unable to support any general relaxation of the code 
hitherto accepted both in England and America. 


The first in popularity, though much the weakest, is the 
value of a rapidly recurring day of rest. This is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, more especially by all who work hard, 
and must be substantially true. Mind and body alike require 
rest at short intervals—or why do we sleep?—and it is expedient 
that, if toil is to halt, it should halt in all places and among 
all men at the same time. A practice of the kind maintained 
by a portion of the community only would be intolerably in- 
convenient; and, if dictated by a religious motive, would in the 
end involve a severe burden laid upon them for conscience’ sake. 
The whole experience of mankind shows that universality of this 
kind can be secured only by compulsion ; and the suspension 
of toil by law seems, as a measure intended to secure a great 
social good, unanswerably expedient. Wherever the suspension 
is left to individual judgment, greed overpowers wisdom, and 
we arrive, at the best, at the imperfect Continental system, 
in which half the day is given to labour, and the rest to a 
relaxation nearly as exhausting. We may doubt, indeed, 
whether, among Teutonic peoples, with their fierce energy and 
keen competition and thirst for improved wages, the whole 
day would not be taken, and the people forced to a ceaseless 
toil like that of the Chinese, which probably shortens life, 
and certainly stunts all the faculties not directly necessary 
to the manual or mental occupation immediately in hand. 
The need of a day’s rest is less in Europe than it was, because 
Western men are learning to work less hard; but it is still 
great, and will probably always remain great, rest for short 
and divided morsels of time, not having the same recuperative 
effect. 

This, however, though it is the argument which really tells 
in maintaining Sunday legislation, and carries the work- 
man’s vote usually to that side, is by no means the most 
serious of the arguments for the observance of Sunday. It 
does not greatly matter whether men wear themselves out 
a little earlier or a little later; and if they found health 





will be dead on the other side; and the struggle will reveal, 
in a very curious way, the comparative strength of the 
population which adheres, in theory at least, to the old Puritan 
tradition, and the population which is either foreign in origin, 
or has been deeply affected as to its manners as well as its 
religious ideas by the influx from abroad. The contest will, 
in fact, be one between two social types, and, like all such 
contests, will be waged with such bitterness that it will, it is 
asserted, materially affect the strug zle for the Presidency. 
We are unable to share fully the view of either side, but, on 
the whole, and considering all the probable results of the vote, 
we incline to hope that the party opposed to opening the Fair 
willwin. The strength of the argument lies with them, though 
they base it usually upon ground which can hardly be main- 
tained. We are unable to believe, in the face of Christ’s 
teaching with regard to the Sabbath, that its observance rests 
upon one of those direct commands from above which tran- 
scend reason; and we see little reason in the idea that there 
can be a specially religious day. If so, then why not a specially 
religious hour or year? The old teaching on the subject, which 
inculeated the “bitter” observance of the day, seems to us 
superstitious, and with a direct tendency in it towards that 
Separation between the religious spirit and the daily life of 
mankind, which, of all the blunders of the English-speaking 
races, is perhaps the one which has effected the greatest 
amount of practical mischief. The habit of leaving one’s 
piety behind one in church, as millions of our countrymen 
do, is thoroughly bad; and it is directly fostered by the exag- 
gerated reverence which, up to a very recent period, most 
religious men professed to entertain for the “Holy Day.” 
Life should be holy, not this day or that, and to sanctify one 
day in seven is to confess by implication that the other six 
do not involve or require the same religious obligations. So 





suffer, they would probably find some other protection for 
themselves,—as, for example, the races of Southern Europe, 
and of great divisions of Asia, have done in their frequent 
holidays. It is much more important that men should 
obtain, through the compulsory and simultaneous suspen- 
sion of all usual toil, a fixed break in their permanent pre- 
occupation of money-getting, a time for reflection and the 
consideration of things not connected with the gaining of 
daily bread. The whole tendency of unbroken toil, even when 
the toil is entirely voluntary, is to dwarf the mind, to take 
the edge off the intellect, and to make of men as much pure 
machines as their structure will allow them to be made. No 
one who toils hard and incessantly can think with the grip 
which belongs to thinking at leisure, can make his thoughts 
efficient enough to control his inner will, or can “ meditate,” 
that is, indulge in abstract thought, undisturbed by external 
| surroundmgs. If man is to be a thinking entity as well as a 
working one—and we suppose that is the object of all who 
| desire the progress of the species—he must have a period of 
| leisure, and it is well for him not only that the leisure should 
| be more continuous than it can be every day, but that it 
should be unbroken by any ordinary call of duty, or, we are 
| tempted to add, by any extraordinary summons to amuse- 
ment. The dull, monotonous, tiresome English and American 
| Sunday does secure that period of exemption from daily duty, 
| and we have as yet discovered no social arrangement which 
| secures it so well. It is, moreover, used to an extent which 
| those who are impatient of the English Sunday are unwise to 
forget. It is a minority which entirely wastes, from the 
| civilising point of view, the day of rest. The thousands stand 
! about at the street corners and drink, not the millions. The 
80 per cent., or whatever it is, of men and women who 
really work, use Sunday to think in, however feebly, to 
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read, however little, to cultivate those domesticities,—the 
mutual understanding, for example, between parents and 
children,—for which the week-day affords so little opportunity. 
An enormous section of the population—and, on the whole, the 
best section—devotes part of the day to some religious obser- 
vances, or thinks that it ought to devote it,—that is, acknow- 
ledges to itself, however unfruitfully, that man has something 
else to do besides earning bread ; that, when he has earned to his 
content, he has still not fulfilled his destiny. That break in 
life is good, even if it only gives men and women a chance 
of rising out of their usual condition, and we should be 
sorry to see it threatened by a vote which, though of little 
consequence in itself, except to the thousands who must serve 
the Chicago Fair, and the railways, and the crowds brought 
by those railways to be fed and accommodated and kept in 
order, will undoubtedly affect the imagination of the whole 
American community, and give a severe shock to the habit of 
releasing one day in every seven for mental occupation. 

But the gravest reason of all remains, in our judgment, for 
not voting that the Fair be open every day. We are unable 
to admit that the observance of Sunday, as such observance 
is usually understood by pious Englishmen, is of peremptory 
religious obligation; but we are by no means sure that with 
its disappearance a great deal of religious feeling would 
not disappear also. It ought not to be so, but we must take 
the world as we find it; and as we find it, we find that the 
mass of mankind need observances to attune their minds to 
religious thought, that in prosperous Protestant countries 
they have cut down observances almost to the vanishing 
point, and that, if the good consent to abolish Sunday 
also, there will, for an enormous proportion either of the 
American or the English people, be next to no external 
stimulus to religion left. They could do without it, no 
doubt, if they were different—the Gentile disciples were 
probably generations before they acquired the habit of 
periodic pausing in work—but, being what they are, the 
English and Americans could not, without danger of a grave 
increase in the materialism which already envelops their 
minds. They are an earthy people by their own consent, 
and, with nothing external to prick their consciences or to 
remind them of higher things, they would go on from year’s 
end to year’s end, as the Chinese do, thinking only of wages, 
work, and the occasional distractions which we call, for want 
of a better general term, amusements. That is a piggish 
life. Whether we are believers or not, and especially if 
we are strong deniers of belief, we must all recognise 
that the Whence and Whither is the biggest subject of 
thought, the one which has had the most influence for 
good or evil, the one about which it is most needful to have 
definite opinions. The Secularist admits that as fully as the 
Calvinist or the Catholic, and in the strength of that admis- 
sion we are justified in pleading that the further materialisa- 
tion of life among English-speaking peoples cannot be a good 
thing. If it is not, then we contend that the abolition of the 
laws which arrest work on Sunday is not good either; and it 
is towards that abolition that the efforts of the Chicago 
managers are tending. They mean no harm, we dare say, 
and we should not dream of accusing them of impiety; but 
they are putting the clock back. 





WHERE TO BUILD A HOUSE. 

ERE and there in most country places there is found 
some untenanted house, or struggling cluster of trees, 

which goes by the name of “So-and-So’s Folly.” That is the 
polite rustic formula for marking the fact that some one built 
a house, or planted trees, where Nature never intended men 
to live or trees to thrive. There is an unkempt, deserted look 
about the one, and an unthrifty, ragged appearance in the 
other, which are quite enough in themselves to mark them as the 
failures of hurry or ignorance, without the censorious nickname 
which it has pleased the neighbourhood to attach to them. 
They are the standing warnings of the country-side to all 
who would indulge in what is, perhaps, the pet hobby of 
middle-class Englishmen,—the building of a house and the 
planting of trees. So much has been written on the subject 
of how to build a house, that it is strange that the general 
question of its site should not have received more attention. 
Far more importance is now attached to the position of a 
house, considered quite apart from considerations of sanitation 
or convenience, than formerly; but the outdoor elements 





which contribute to satisfaction or discontent are seldo 
analysed until the time for deliberation has passed, Yet 
disadvantages of position, view, and Surroundings are fay 
less easily overcome than any difficulties in the actual site 
of the building. It is possible to float a house like a shi 
on a sea of mud, if only enough concrete be spread round i, 
keep the moist foundation from rising round the walls. or 
whole cities may be built on piles in a peat-bog, like Venice 
or Amsterdam. A foundation of slipping clay can be kept in 
place on the side of a hill by running a drain above the clay. 
bed, and so keeping it dry and stationary; and a house built 
on sand is often as firm as another on the rock. But, ong 
built, the die is cast, and the effects of site, in its Widest 
sense, can neither be amended nor avoided. The one fixed 
idea which seems to guide public feeling as to desirable 
ground for a country-house at present, is that it shall be in 
the sandstone districts; if possible, in the neighbourhood of 
heather and pine. All the useless, good-for-nothing land of 
Surrey and Sussex, all the heaths and pine-woods which 
Cobbett cursed and derided because they would not grow 
turnips, are being taken up by the builders, and covered with 
good houses. That is an economic advantage, because it js 
useless to take up good arable land for building ; and, in some 
respects, it answers the purpose of the builders. Sand is 
dry, and, as long as it is not crowded, is healthy. More. 
over, it is seldom flat, and the people who used to talk 
of Art, but now prefer to talk of drains, can satisfy themselves 
that there is a “natural fall” from their houses. Unfor. 
tunately, that is not the only condition of good drainage, 
Sand is an extremely bad absorbent, and neither deodorises 
nor disinfects very readily. Consequently, the house-builder 
must not only be able to drain, but have some land of his own 
to drain to; for you cannot turn sewage loose without your 
neighbour’s consent. The troubles of Charterhouse, with its 
magnificent site on the sandy hill-top at Godalming, and of 
Wellington College, on its fine heath in Berkshire, are too 
recent to make it necessary to do more than allude to them as 
cases in point. We recently saw an instance of a fine old 
house, the modern drainage of which was considered a triumph. 
Yet one evening we detected a something in the air which 
brought back memories of happy days spent in pursuit of rats, 
in the malodorous haunts they love. It grew, and increased, 
and triumphed, until the owner of the perfectly drained 
house was served with a summons for “creating ” a nuisance, 
which he had done his best to remedy. The site was perfect; 
but there was no “beyond” to receive the drainage for 
which such ample provision had been made. Many old 
sites had no provision for drainage at all; and these are 
occupied till the present day, with no very ill effects 
The Eastern counties, especially Suffolk, are full of fine 
old Elizabethan or Tudor houses, surrounded by deep 
moats, into which the house-refuse goes, and from which, or 
near which, the household water is obtained. Perhaps, like 
the Jews, who, from long habitation in the ghettos in the most 
unhealthy quarters of European cities, have obtained a certain 
immunity from typhoid diseases, the occupants of these houses 
have become proof against the danger. We have known them 
complain bitterly of the inconvenience of having to use spring 
water instead of that from the moats. They grow to miss 
their microbes. 


, 


Next to soil and sanitation, a “view ” is the most common 
consideration in choosing a modern house-site, now that 
hydraulic rams and turbines make the near neighbourbood 
of water of less importance than it was. In spite of some 
instances to the contrary, we cannot but believe that this 
desire for a prospect from the windows is a wholly modern 
notion. Its usual conditions, implying a site on rising ground, 
and distance from the stream, are so wholly contrary to the 
old determining rules of cheapness and convenience, that it 
could hardly have formed an element in fixing a site, except acci- 
dentally, when defence and not enjoyment was studied. There 
is a saying in France that monasteries were built where the 
monks could obtain “ good wine, good water, and a good view.” 
In England, where we have no mountain-springs gushing from 
the rocks, the view was abandoned in favour of the nearness of 
water and the possibility of making great fish-ponds, which sup- 
plied cheap food all the year, and in Lent were indispensable. 
Nearly every English Abbey was built on the banks of a 
river, on the flat, and the later house-builders unconsciously 
imitated their example. Even early in the last century, the 
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great houses were set on high ground mainly with a view of 
showing their proportions to the best advantage, not of giving 
a prospect from the windows ; and country squires who built 
still clung to the flats and the river-banks. Modern sensi- 
bility cannot endure to live in these “houses in the marsh.” 
We recently saw an instance in point of the change of 
sentiment in this respect. A good house had been built in 
1780 on a flat water-meadow, one branch of the stream 
actually running under the house, which was built on brick 
arches. All round were fat meadows and deep, wet planta- 
tions. A trout-stream ran at the bottom of the garden, 
though in winter the garden was at the bottom of the 
stream. But the old squire drank his port and ale, 
and did not care a rush. Neither did his son, who 
added a wing to the house, laid out gardens in his squashy 
grounds, and “embellished” his park with statues. The 
third squire had lived abroad, had nerves and tastes, and 
had learned to love the sun. He came, saw, and shivered. 
Hercules and Cacus had sunk knee-deep into the spongy 
ground, the “ marish mosses” had covered the walls; and 
before the next November mists, the old house was pulled 
down, and rising anew on the hill above. Probably the new 
building is neither so dry nor so comfortable as the old. But 
its site fulfils the requirements of modern sentiment, and the 
inmates are satisfied. Yet it is possible to have a view so 
extensive as to become a positive burden to the mind. A 
prospect in which the country is spread out like a military 
map, without incident or foreground, and making teazing 
demands on the mind to identify localities, is apt to become 
as wearisome as an over-designed wall-paper or a patchwork 
quilt to an invalid. It leaves no appeal to the imagination ; 
nothing of mystery, and little of repose. Building at the 
seaside is perhaps an even more modern idea than build- 
ing for a view. The fantastic architecture of the Pavilion 
at Brighton is a lasting index to the frame of mind in 
which the quaint departure from the fashionable inland 
“watering-place ” to seek health on a strip of sea-shore was 
regarded. Even now the bulk of seaside residences are mere 
sanatoriums, meant to secure a maximum of sun, sea-view, 
and sea-air during a limited time. A residence, in the proper 
sense of the word, built near the sea, probably requires more 
care in the choice of a site than any other. Judging from 
the choice made by those who have recently made the experi- 
ment, a sea-coast house should neither be too near to, nor in 
full view of, the sea, but so far removed as to secure shelter 
from the prevailing winds, and so enable the trees and garden: 
without which no country house can offer the full enjoyment 
of rural life, to develop in a reasonable time. A seaside house 
with a fine garden is almost as rare as a country house with a 
fine lake, and surpasses it by as much as the sedgy margin of 
the last is inferior to the shore of the “loud-roaring sea.” 
Lastly, there are those sites which are already occupied, as 
they have been occupied for all time ; precious spots of earth, 
marked out by Nature to be seized by the first, or the most 
fortunate. Yet even these may occasionally be bought, and 
the existing dwellings altered or improved. These are the 
spots where wood and water, soil and climate, are at their 
best, and Nature beckons to man to stop and go no further. 
Yet, even in these, time or fancy has altered the site of 
the house for the time being. The Elizabethan knight has 
gone a fewer yards higher up the Somersetshire combe to 
build his “fair stone mansion” than did the Roman 
Officer, the foundations of whose villa still show above the 
soil; and the modern manor-house has shifted to face the 
morning sun, instead of fronting the setting rays on the site 
of its Tudor predecessor. But no visitors, however unskilled 
in reading the signs of Nature in the soil, would hesitate to 
trust his eyes in choosing it for a home, or fail to echo the 
words of the Roman centurion :—“ Signifer, pone signum ; hic 
optime manebimus.” 





A WOMAN AND HER MONEY. 

NE of the commonest forms of male conceit is its utter 
disbelief in the existence of any female capacity for the 

care of property. “A woman,” says this bland superiority, “is 
essentially unbusinesslike. She cannot calculate, and is in- 
capable of the simplest addition. She habitually confounds 
interest with principal, and is ignorant of the commonest 
terms that relate to the handling of money. So careless is 
She of that latter commodity, that she can hardly be trusted 








even with the custody of her own purse. Sooner or later she is 
sure to lose it, with all its contents.” The reproach is a very 
old one, so old that it has come to be accepted even by women 
themselves without question or demur. But is it a well- 
founded one? We should doubt it very much. Indeed, we 
believe that, in the matter of thrift, if it were possible to weigh 
the rival claims of men and women, the latter would be found 
to be the more saving and the more careful. Still, legend 
will have them otherwise, and in support of that legend man 
triumphantly points to the fact that women lose their purses. 
They do lose their purses,—the fact must be admitted; but it 
is just possible that, did man carry his own money after so 
perilous a fash’on, he might lose it also. These reflections 
are suggested to us by a story that found its way into the 
columns of a daily paper a few daysago. A lady, it was said, 
went to Scotland Yard to recover an umbrella which she had 
lost, or, rather, which she had left behind her ina cab. The um- 
brella was duly identified and presented to her, and she departed 
with it, but left behind her another umbrella with which she 
had arrived, and a brown-paper parcel which she had been 
carrying. ‘So like a woman,” was the general comment ; 
but why was it any more like a woman than a man? Even 
the wisest of men are subject to an occasional absence of mind, 
which blots out from their memory their immediate sur- 
roundings and purposes. No doubt the good lady who left 
more property behind her than she had recovered, was deeply 
engaged in debating some question relative to the comfort of 
an unworthy husband, who had allowed her to go by herself 
to Scotland Yard in search of her lost property. However 
that might have been, the story was immediately followed up 
by several similar tales from other correspondents, who all 
averred that a woman and her purse, her umbrella, her parcels, 
and everything that is hers, are continually being parted 
through want of common care on the part of the former. 
Indeed, one gentleman went so far as to assert that he himself 
had picked up in the streets of London five feminine purses 
in the course of as many years, some of them containing quite 
considerable sums : surely a very exceptional run of luck, for 
this witness says nothing of having returned the treasure- 
trove to its original owners. 

Well, it would be useless to deny that women lose their purses, 
for probably there has hardly lived a woman who has not lost 
at least two or three in the course of her life-time; but these 
small losses are occasioned, as a rule, not by want of care, but 
by excess of care. A man does not lose his purse, because he 
rarely carries one. He prefers to have his money loose in his 
waistcoat-pockets, where he can get at it with less trouble, 
and where, he will assure you, it is infinitely more safe than 
in any separate receptacle. Notwithstanding this assurance, 
he does lose it—perhaps not unfrequently ; but when he loses 
it, he wisely holds his tongue, and no one but himself knows of 
his own carelessness. Hence it is that even though men lost 
the contents of their pockets as frequently as women did, they 
would still appear, by reason of their silence, more fortunate. 
Still, as we have already said, we must confess the women do 
lose their money in this way more frequently than men do, and 
the reason is not far to seek. Consider the case of a fashionably 
dressed lady of the day. She has no waistcoat-pockets such as 
her husband delights in; the fit of her dress does not admit 
of them. Even if she had such pockets, she would still cling 
to the use of a purse, for she considers the loose carriage 
of gold and silver to be almost criminally careless. She will 
not be satisfied until she has put it in a purse—which already 
contains, perhaps, her latch-key, sundry postage-stamps, and 
some tightly-folded letters—and when she has put it in her 
purse, she has nowhere to put the purse itself. The exigencies 
of her dress and her own prudence cause her to carry it in 
her hand, so that her sense of touch may always assure or 
remind her of its possession. Unfortunately, she cannot 
always devote a hand entirely to that service, and the moment 
must come, sooner or later, when she is obliged to ease it of 
its burden while she turns it to some other use. Then it is 
that forgetfulness comes between, and causes her to leave her 
charge behind her, or that dishonesty steps in and carries off 
the unguarded treasure. While engaged in shopping, for 
instance, and intent upon examining with both hands the 
goods submitted to her inspection, she is obliged to lay all 
her belongings on the counter—her umbrella, her purse, her 
card-case, and her parcels—and it can hardly be wondered at 
that she sometimes leaves some of them behind her. Hence 
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has arisen the theory that woman is a pocketless creature, 
destined by Nature to carry her purse in her hand, 
and only sometimes to remember it. And as one theory 
attracts others, there have arisen about her quite a host 
of beliefs in her innate imprudence and negligence of her 
belongings. Even as she loses her purse, so she is supposed 
to lose her fortune, and to be absolutely incapable, by herself, 
of devising any safeguard for it. And yet we should still be 
disposed to say that the average woman can be better trusted 
with the care of property than can the average man,—always 
excepting such cases as those in which she is betrayed into 
throwing it away through goodness of heart. A woman’s 
affection is, of course, her weakest point, and when attacked 
upon that side, it is not difficult to rob her; attacked upon 
any other side, she may be trusted to make as good a defence 
as the man who finds it so easy to laugh at her. In the first 
place, she is naturally more cautious than her male critic; her 
very timidity adds to her prudence, and she is far more likely 
to err on the side of caution than of temerity, being painfully 
anxious-minded and long-sighted in the matter of possible 
consequences. Left to herself, she would rather invest all 
her money in Consols, and live a pinched life of security, 
than enjoy an interest of 6 per cent., with precarious 
luxury. She is quick to imagine disaster, and slow to 
recognise any mean between absolute safety and reckless 
speculation. And if she can be trusted to be more careful 
than man in the guardianship of her capital, she is in- 
finitely more careful in the expenditure of her income. It 
may be true that she is weak in arithmetic, and rarely can 
add up a line of figures three times without bringing out 
three different results; still, for all that, she will keep a care- 
ful account of her expenditure long after her husband has 
given up his own private account in despair. Really, when 
one comes to consider the question, the ingratitude of man 
in this matter is almost insolent. In nine cases out of ten, he 
leaves the whole expenditure of his household in his wife’s 
hands ; it is the woman who has the responsibility of spending 
or saving, and whom he delegates as sole guardian of the 
fortune which he has made, or is making; and yet he bas the 
calm pretension to sneer at her want of businesslike qualities. 
He eats his dinner, without the least idea of its cost; is waited 
upon by servants, whose wages are unknown to him; and 
lights his candle without caring to ask himself whether that 
illumination will cost him twopence ora shilling. If he has 
to save money, he is dependent upon a woman to tell him 
where it can best be saved, for the simple reason that he knows 
nothing of the details of his expenditure, and she does. One 
would not find fault with this arrangement, which, after all, 
is but a very fair division of labour; one would only wish to 
remind the man that it is unfair to put all the responsibility 
upon the woman’s shoulders, and then ignore the weight. A 
man’s account of his domestic exchequer is generally to this 
effect : “I make all the money, my wife spends it all; if it 
were not for me, she would probably spend more than all; 
but then, poor thing, she is so unbusinesslike.” And with 
this view of the case he is quite content, and—what is more 
curious—his wife seems to be quite content too. Really, the 
magnanimity of woman is sometimes as great as it is unex- 
pected. 


In the mere matter of thrift, there is not a shadow of doubt 
as to which of the two sexes is the more saving and more 
anxious to get a fair value for expenditure. It is the women 
who are the chief supporters of co-operative stores and other 
wholesale institutions, and the most resolute opponents of 
the “middleman.” They will travel from one end of London 
to the other in order to get some article at a cheaper rate 
than that at which it is sold in their neighbourhood ; and will 
sternly deny to the cabman the extra sixpence which weak man 
so easily bestows upon him. All to no purpose; for though 
a woman may save him hundreds a year in the strict manage- 
ment of his household, and render to him the most exact and 
faithful account of her stewardship, it counts for nothing in 
the sight of man beside the one fact—that she loses her purse. 
She loses her purse; she cannot add up a column of figures 
without inking her fingers and giving herself a headache ; and 
the jargon of the Stock Exchange is simply Greek to her, 
From the height of his superiority man contemplates these 
weaknesses with scorn; scorn which is very often accentuated 
by the uncomfortable suspicion that he is not very much 
better versed in such matters than she is. Is it not almost 
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Se rr 
time that man should abandon this attitude of patronisin 
contempt, and seek for some other and more certain bagi. 
upon which to found his claim to superiority? In the ‘iitiaie 
sphere of domestic economy it is only too obvious upon which 
side the business-like qualities lie; even in the wider field of 
commercial enterprise, woman has, before now, been known 
to hold her own. It is certain that she occasionally loses her 
purse and drops her parcels, it is possible that she may some. 
times be so ignorant of finance as to imagine a balance at her 
bankers as long as there are blank cheques in her cheque. 
book ; but with all that, we would take the light and constant 
hold of a woman’s fingers as a better guard upon the money. 
bags than the tight, but easily relaxed, grasp of a man’s fist, 





THE CHARM OF LONDON. 
gen world of Englishmen may be divided into two,—thoge 
who feel, and those who do not feel, the charm of London. 
Let it be understood, however, that feeling the charm of London 
is something quite distinct from wanting to live in London, and 
from being miserable when away from the squares and streets. 
The present writer, though he feels the charm of London 
intensely, is not a London lover, and very much prefers the 
country to the town. The andible silence that there is 
among the hills, the sound of sheep-bells, or the munch and 
snuffle of a herd of feeding cows, is to him far more delightful 
than the flagstones of Piccadilly; but yet he cannot cross 
Waterloo Bridge without the sense that he has come within 
the thrice-woven circle of a great enchanter. It is not merely 
the life and glitter of the streets, the humanity of the crowd, 
the beauty of the architecture, or the fascination of association 
that attracts; but some subtle compound of these,—a com- 
pound in which all the contributories are merged and changed, 
The appreciation of the charm of London comes to men 
and women as “conversion” comes to the Methodist. One 
moment they have it not, scout it, deride it, deny its very 
existence. The next it has come to them in a flash, and the 
great city is never again the same, but a place dignified and 
exalted by that sense of mystery which envelops anything 
that attracts, we know not how. The charm of London is 
often for the first time realised by means of some streak of 
light gilding the river, or by the reflections on the splashing 
pavements in the late afternoon of anautumn day. Again, the 
accident of seeing the dawn break over the streets on an April 
morning, or a windy, moonlight night in winter, may be the 
cause of awakening. We have known the charm of London made 
a reality by looking out of a two-pair-back on to the Towers 
of Westminster Abbey, dreaming in the moonlight of July; 
though, with less sensational effect, the result may be pro- 
duced by a Sunday walk in the City, or by crossing the 
lake in St. James’s Park while the twilight is struggling with 
the night, and while in the great facade of the India Office 
the lights are running from window to window. Perhaps. 
however, September is the month, of all others, when sudden 
conversions to the charm of London are most commonly 
encountered. The air of London is then specially un- 
dimmed by smoke. The people who light fires on small 
provocations are away, and the holiday-time in business has 
put out a great many smoke-producers. Still more important, 
the west winds blow whatever “reek” there is down the 
Thames Valley, and away from Central London. It is thus 
in September that London looks its best. Just now the view 
from Waterloo Bridge shows us infinitely more than it does in 
other months of the year. Usually, St. Paul’s is the boundary, 
but on a fine September day, a wilderness of those beautiful 
white stone spires which are the pride of Londoncome into view, 
and beyond them is a quivering haze that tells of the myriad- 
chimneyed city that stretches to the east and north. Look 
on the other side, and the great pile of Abbey and Palace cf 
Westminster has, in the clear autumn air, put on a new beauty, 
and stands out with the distinctness of Notre-Dame or the 
Duomo of Milan. If one could always see as well as one 
sees on a fine September day, a great deal of the delight 
would no doubt be gone. As it is, we feel that a veil has been 
lifted for a moment, and that the fortunate beholder has seen 
a secret manifestation of the beauty of London. The huge, 
black, inert ogre of a town has made a confidence, and with 
the making of this confidence comes the sense of the charm 
of London. 
Since, then, September is the best of all seasons for learning 
to fully appreciate London, the couple ;who, following the 
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euggestion given some five weeks ago in the Spectator, are 
spending their holiday in London, and telling their experiences 
in the Daily News, have done well to choose that month 
for their experiment. They will have seen a hundred beautiful 
things they would have missed had they chosen either the 
summer, the spring, or the winter for systematically exploring 
London. At no other season of the year could they have been 
sure of getting the picturesque effects produced both bya 
misty and a clear atmosphere. For yet another reason is 
September a good month in which to invite the charm of 
London to settle on your soul. The streets are not so noisy and 
full of traffic as at other times of the year, and a great many 
things may therefore be noticed which are put out of sight by 
the roar and the crowd. Again, the pavements of the streets are 
often up in September, and nothing gives so good an oppor- 
tunity for understanding and appreciating a street as to be able 
to stand in the middle of it, and to look down the vista unen- 
eumbered by omnibuses and cabs. The absence of traffic is, 
indeed, one of the chief reasons why London is so attractive 
in the dawn of a summer morning. At 4 o’clock ona June 
morning, when it is quite light, and when practically there is 
no street traffic, Piccadilly and Park Lane, Trafalgar Square 
and Pall Mall, are beautiful beyond comparison. The variety 
of detail and of colour displayed in the architecture, con- 
trasted with the repose of the blind-sbrouded facades, give 
the effect of an enchanted city. If, then, a person condemned 
to live in London and anxious to feel its charm were unable to 
catch it from the bridges on a September morning or after- 
noon, we should recommend him to drive in the dawn in an 
open carriage from Westminster to St. Paul’s by the Embank- 
ment, and back by the Strand and Whitehall. If neither the 
dome of St. Paul’s, coal-black against the rosy sky of the east ; 
the reflections of the lamps on the river, perhaps brimming 
high with the tide, or else shrunk between its banks and making 
the arches of Waterloo Bridge seem as if they were built 
across some mountain torrent, and “stilted” to resist its 
sudden storms of passion; nor of the Law Courts, and of the 
houses in Fleet Street and the Strand, huddled together over 
the narrow winding stream of street, with their endless win- 
dows, made him understand and feel the charm of London, he 
would know that he was proof against the wiles of the sorcerer, 
and had missed one of the chief pleasures of the imagination. 
How much those miss who do not feel the charm of London 
may be estimated by turning the pages of Mr. Besant’s 
“London,” just published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
Mr. Besant knows and loves his London thoroughly, and his 
beautifully-illustrated book will call up in the minds of those 
who bow to the spell we have been describing, a thousand de- 
lights of memory and expectation. The main object of the book 
is to give a series of pictures of London as it was in the 
various epochs that extend from the time when the Romans 
built their villas by the Thames to the reign of George IL, 
and very successfully is this accomplished. In the course of 
his description, Mr. Besant, however, contrives not merely 
to call back the old London, but to make the London 
of the present more living than before. His account of 
Roman London, and his very cleverly constructed diary of 
one of its inhabitants, puts as correctly as picturesquely the 
various stages of the Saxon conquest. It is a distinct addi- 
tion to the attractiveness of London to remember how once 
the Roman city lay desolate, and how its grey ruins were 
avoided as haunted by the Saxons, though the great and ever- 
enduring Roman roads showed the way so plainly to its walls. 
The Saxons, at any rate, did not feel the charm of London. 
What they loved was a farmhouse in a clearing, a homestead 
for cows in the hollow, or a pasture by the stream. As Taci- 
tus noted, a street, or even contiguous dwellings, were their 
abhorrence. Though London had a charm for the Romanised 
Britain, its spell was at first exerted in vain over the Saxon 
and the Jute. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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LIGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 


[To tHe Epirox oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “G. V. §.,” will see that his 
suggestion is inadmissible when I tell him that the tombs to | 
which I specially referred—the tombs of the Kings at Thebes, 
and the tomb of Thiat Sakkirah—are tunnelled out of the solid 
rock, They were never “ covered in,” for they were never roof- 





less. It is quite certain that the artist worked in the entire 
absence of a single ray of daylight. It is equally certain that he 
did not use any artificial light which gives out smoke. Each 
tomb is a spacious, many-chambered mansion, with long and 
winding passages. And insome tombs both walls and ceilings 
are literally covered with paintings and inscriptions, which 
must have cost the artist many months of labour ; and these are 
all so carefully and delicately finished that the light used must 
have been a very brilliant one. In some cases a master-hand 
had drawn an outline of the picture, and you can still trace 
the fine lines of his pencil under the painting of the inferior 
artist. There must have been a blaze of smokeless light. 
What was it? I could not help wondering whether those old 
Egyptians had added a knowledge of the electric light to 
their other discoveries. On my broaching this idea to Mr. 
Flinders Petrie at Tel-el-Amarna, he told me he had no doubt 
that light was radiated into the interior of the tombs by 
means of mirrors. It seems almost incredible; but Mr. 
Flinders Petrie is a careful and scientific investigator, and I 
must accept his explanation in the absence of a better.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. 





THE NEW MOBILISATION SCHEME. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “SpPecTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—The writer of the article on “The New Mobilisation 
Scheme,” in the Spectator of September 17th, may not be 
aware that an infantry division, composed of the 15th and 
14th Brigades of the Third Army Corps (Militia), was mobilised 
at Aldershot in June last. It is most unlikely that the same 
regiments will be assembled together next year, because it is 
supposed that a second year’s absence from regimental head- 
quarters would be detrimental to recruiting. The important 
question of training the Reservists could be settled at once if 
the men were attached to the Militia of the county in which 
they live. I believe that in most cases the men would be able 
to attend the annual training. Special leave could be granted 
in special cases. I know two Reservists, employed not far 
from your office, whose employer—a Militia officer—would be 
only too happy to attach them to his company for the annual 
training. As your contributor says: “ Employers are not so 
unreasonable, or good servants so common, that the men need 
fear to find their posts filled up at the end of a month’s 
training.”—I am, Sir, Xc., CoNSTANT READER. 





ANOTHER DOG STORY. 
(To Tue Eprror or THE ** Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Will you allow me to record in the Spectator “ another 
dog story”? It is one that testities, for the thousandth time, 
to canine sagacity, and as we are still in the silly season, 
which has this year in particular been so very prolific in 
human follies, it may be of special interest to learn some 
clever doings on the part of beasts. Quite recently, a West- 
phalian squire travelled by rail from Liixen to Wesel, on 
the Rhine, for the purpose of enjoying some hunting, and 
took with him his favourite hound. The hunting party was 
to have started on a Sunday morning at 9 o’clock; but, to the 
squire’s great disappointment, his sporting dog could nowhere 
be discovered. Disconsolate, he arrived on the following 
Monday afternoon at his house, and to his great delight he 
was greeted there with exuberant joy by his dog. The latter, 
who had never made the journey from Liixen to Wesel, had 
simply run home, thus clearing a distance of eighty English 
miles through an unknown country. Why the sporting dog 
should have declined to join the hunt is, perhaps, a greater 
mystery than the fact of his returning home without any 
other guidance than his sagacious instinct. Possibly he was 
a Sabbatarian, and objected to imitate his master’s wicked 
example. So, Sunday papers, please copy !—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Ein THIERFREUND. 





THE CUCKOO.—BIRD-MIGRATION. 
fo THE Epitor oF THE “ SpectTaTor.”’| 
Sir,—Your readers interested in the first of these questions 
might find some information in the second volume of the 
fourth edition of Yarrell’s “ British Birds,” or in the article 
on the subject in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” This work also contains a good deal that had 
not before been generally known concerning the second 
question, to be found in the third volume, under the heading 
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“ Birds,” and sub-heading “ Migration.” I may add that the 
later observations of Herr Adolf Miiller, who had hitherto 
been regarded as a credible witness, have. given rise to a good 
deal of amusement in Germany, where the _ best-informed 
ornithologists refuse to accept them.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

ANPIEL. 





VULTURES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—There can be little doubt that your correspondent, Mr. 
Bruce, is correct in drawing the inference from the facts he 
relates, that vultures are guided by sight, rather than by a 
sense of smell, in their search for prey. I came to a similar 
conclusion when I had an opportunity of observing the habits 
of these birds in Arabia Petrza, in 1883. In the month of 
December in that year, as our party were ascending the gorge 
which leads to Petra from the Wady-el-Arabah, one of our 
camels suddenly dropped down dead. This was in the evening, 
and we returned to our camp without succeeding in our object 
that day. But early next morning we started again for Petra, 
and on reaching the carease of the dead camel in the early 
dawn, we found about a dozen vultures congregated around 
it, some of which had already gorged themselves, and were 
almost unable to fly. Now, when the camel dropped down, none 
of these birds were in sight; but here next morning, while the 
carcase was quite fresh, they had swooped down on their prey. 
There could have been no smell of carrion from this carcase ; 
but it might easily have been within sight of a bird soaring at 
an elevation which would have rendered it invisible to a 
traveller; at the same time, an animal of the size of a camel 
lying motionless on the ground would have been easily visible 
to a vulture while out of sight. 

In order to account for the assembling of a group of vul- 
tures in so short a time as is here indicated, while none of 
these birds were apparently within sight, we may suppose 
that the birds spread themselves at wide intervals throughout 
an extensive district and at a high altitude; each bird soars 
about, keeping a steady gaze on the ground for the carcase of 
some animal—at the same time being within sight of his 
fellows. As soon as prey is sighted by one of the group, he 
swoops down towards it, and this action is a signal to the 
other birds that a meal is to be had where the bird descended, 
and they all flock down accordingly. ‘ Wheresoever the car- 
case is, there will the eagles (vultures) be gathered together.” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Constitutional Club, September 21st. Epwarp HUvtt. 


(To THR EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—A writer on “ Vultures,” in the Spectator of September 
17th, suggests that these birds are guided from afar, either by 
sight or by smell, to their prey. Within certain limits this is 
no doubt the case, but their continuous arrival from a great 
distance requires explanation. I have frequently observed 
seagulls hastening to some promising spot, when it was far 
beyond their range of vision. My belief is that they watch 
one another closely, and that a movement by one bird towards 
any distant point is marked by its more distant congeners. 
Sudden and hurried action of the wings is to them an indica- 
tion that something is occurring, and they follow eagerly, 
without waiting to learn the cause. B follows A, C hastens 
in the direction of B, and so on, covering amongst them a 
large area. It is difficult to explain their concentration from 
great distances, except under some such hypothesis as the 
foregoing.—I am, Sir, Xe., 





NEW ZEALAND FLORA AND AVIFAUNA. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—My attention has been called to a most instructive 
article in your issue of April 23rd last, on the ruthless de- 
struction of animal life in America; and it will probably 
interest many of your readers to know that here at the 
Antipodes our Government is taking steps to preserve and 
perpetuate the numerous interesting avifauna and flora which 
are threatened with extinction by the rapid encroachment of 
the settlers. We possess no indigenous animals whatever, 
but of native birds we have a collection “rich and rare,” and 
quite peculiar to these islands. One of the last acts of our 
esteemed late Governor, Lord Onslow, was to pen a memo- 
randum to he Government upon the subject; and the Hon. 





inti. 
John Ballance, our Premier, has taken the matter Up with 
great enthusiasm. . 

In the South, Resolution Island, at the entrance to one of 
our famous sounds, has already been set apart as a preserve 
for birds whose habitat is the cooler regions; and Negotiations 
have been completed for the purchase of the Little Barrier 
Island in the North, near the Bay of Islands, which, from itg 
isolation and the salubrity of its climate, can easily be con. 
verted into a natural museum of living specimens of all the 
most valued birds and plants of the Colony. Here flourish 
some of the noblest representatives of the Kauri pine (Dam. 
mara Australis) in forests as yet undefiled by the woodman’s 
axe; and the rich and fertile valleys of the island will be most, 
congenial to the preservation and increase of every form of 
animal and vegetable life. This island seems already to haye 
been chosen by many birds themselves as a last refuge, ang 
here alone are found the bell-bird (anthornis melanura), the 
stitch-bird (pogonornis cincta), and many other species, once 
common on the mainland. 

Sir Walter Buller, F.R.S., who has given his life to the 
study of the ornithography of New Zealand, has, before pro. 
ceeding to London as one of the Governors of the Imperial 
Institute, placed his services at the disposal of the Govern. 
ment in the matter; and it is hoped that the steps now being 
taken will save from extinction the several varieties of kiwi, 
of the genus apteryx, a group of wingless birds, closely related 
to some of the extinct forms, anomalous in structure, and of 
singular habits ; as well as the kakapo, or great ground-parrot 
(stringops habroptilus), the giant brevi-pennate rail (notornis 
mantelli), and other unique indigenes. But the Little Barrier 
Island will doubtless find far wider uses in the experimental 
culture of numerous exotic plants of great economic value, 
which could be advantageously introduced in the semi-tropical 
climate of Northern New Zealand to add to our material 
resources. 

From a scientific point of view, and to every lover of nature, 
it is extremely gratifying that a small and remote Colony 
should show anxiety to preserve those beautiful and ancient 
forms of life described by Professor Newton as “links with 
the past of the most instructive character, which once lost can 
never be recovered,” and of which the poet has written :— 

“Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue.” 


Wellington, N.Z., July 20th. HENRY WRIGHT. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
[To THE Evitor oF THE “ SPecTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of August 20th, you speak of “ that 
singularly-named institution, the Johns Hopkins University.’ 
But the late Johns Hopkins was the “onlie begetter” of the 
University, which therefore might bear his name without 
singularity. That Mr. Hopkins should have borne a surname 
for a Christian name surely cannot be accounted singular, 
Perhaps, however, the family name he did thus bear may 
appear odd to you, but it is familiar in the neighbourhood of 
Maryland ; the late Bishop Johns, of Virginia, was something 
of a “ personage,” and must be known to you at least by name, 

May I add that what I did find to be singular in the same 
number of the Spectator, was that you should describe Geneva 
(or any place) as a “commercial emporium.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. LEARNED. 
121 West 71st Street, New York, September 10th. 





THE EXPULSION OF THE MONEY-CHANGERS. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SpPecTaToR.”] 

Si1r,—I gave no authority for the statement that ro iepov in- 
cluded the whole of the sacred precinct, because I did not 
know that it was doubted. Just now I am separated from 
my books, but I have no doubt that whatever is necessary to 
be said on the subject will be found in Grimm’s “ Lexicon.” I 
had not noticed that Josephus’s use of iepcv differs from that 
of the writers of the New Testament, whom alone I had in my 
mind. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the improbability of the 
notion that Gentile traders sat in the Inner Court of the 
Temple, and “M.” produces not a jot of evidence in support 
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of it. 
Inner Court a bazaar.” Well, the sons of the High Priest 
were, I presume, Jews; and there is no reason to doubt 
that their employés were so also. “It is not likely that 
Israelites would have dared to outrage public feeling by 
engaging in the unholy traffic.” There is not the least reason 
to suppose that public feeling was outraged by Israclites ex- 
changing ordinary money for the half-shekel, which was the 
legal offering, or providing doves for sacrifice; but there is 
the most conclusive evidence that public feeling was outraged 
by the presence, or supposed presence, of Gentiles in the 
Inner Court. Some of the later High Priests were, no doubt, 
very little awed by Judaic precept, but they certainly would 
not have dared to encounter the tumult which would have 
been occasioned by their assuming the right to permit 
Gentiles to sit there habitually. It is, let me repeat, a ques- 
tion of evidence; and “ M.” has produced no evidence that 
they ever did sit there.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Bournemouth, September 15th. S. CHEETHAM. 





POETRY. 


RH 
“THE THINGS THAT ARE MORE EXCELLENT.” 


As we wax older on this earth, 
Till many a toy that charmed us seems 
Emptied of beauty, stripped of worth, 

And mean as dust and vain as dreams— 
For gauds that perished, shows that passed, 
Some recompense the Fates have sent : 
Thrice lovelier shine the things that last, 
The things that are more excellent. 








Tired of the Senate’s barren brawl, 

An hour with silence we prefer, 
Where statelier rise the woods than all 
Yon towers of talk at Westminster. 
Let this man prate and that man plot, 

On fame or place or title bent : 
The votes of veering crowds are not 
The things that are more excellent. 


Shall we perturb and vex our soul 
For “ wrongs ” which no true freedom mar, 
Which no man’s upright walk control, 
And from no guiltless deed debar ? 
What odds, though tonguesters heal, or leave 
Unhealed, the grievance they invent ? 
To things, not phantoms, let us cleave— 
The things that are more excellent. 


Nought nobler is than to be free : 

The stars of heaven are free because 
In amplitude of liberty 

Their joy is to obey the laws. 
From servitude to freedom’s name 

Free thou thy mind in bondage pent ; 
Depose the fetish, and proclaim 

The things that are more excellent. 


And in appropriate dust be hurled 
That dull, punctilious god whom they 
That call their tiny clan the World 
Serve and obsequiously obey: 
Who con their ritual of Routine, 
With minds to one dead likeness blent, 
And never ev’n in dreams have seen 
The things that are more excellent. 


To dress, to call, to dine, to break 
No canon of the social code, 

The little laws that lacqueys make, 
The futile decalogue of Mode,— 

How many a soul for these things lives, 
With pious passion, grave intent! 

While Nature careless-handed gives 
The things that are more excellent. 


To hug the wealth ye cannot use, 
And lack the riches all may gain ;— 
O blind, and wanting wit to choose, 
Who house the chaff and burn the grain ! 





“The sons of the High Priest established in the 





And still doth life with starry towers 
Lure to the bright, divine ascent !— 

Be yours the things ye would: be ours 
The things that are more excellent. 


The grace of friendship—mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind; 
The gains of science, gifts of art; 
The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand— 
A large and liberal discontent : 
These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent. 


Tn faultless rbythm the ocean rolls, 
A rapturous silence thrills the skies ; 
And on this earth are lovely souls, 
That softly look with aidful eyes. 
Though dark, O God, Thy course and track, 
I think Thou must at least have meant 
That nought which lives should wholly lack 
The things that are more excellent. 
WiLLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
THE LOFTUS REMINISCENCES.* 
THE first two volumes of the diplomatic reminiscences of 
Lord Augustus Loftus are of high political and personal im- 
portance,—and that in virtue not only of what they contain, 
but of what they do not contain. They are in no sense 
volumes of gossip, and that means much more than appears 
on the surface. Lord Augustus Loftus has been a man of 
affairs and of society almost from the moment that he 
emerged from his teens. As such, he must have attended 
innumerable dinners, and innumerable personal stories, not 
always good-natured, must have been told in his presence. 
He must know that there is a great and unhappily increasing 
demand at the present time for ana, between which and 
unmitigated scandal there is the thinnest of partitions. 
Yet no volumes of the Reminiscences order have recently 
been published which are so free from the taint of gossip. 
This really means, in all probability, that Lord Augustus 
personally prefers the serious to the frivolous side of the some- 
what artificial life that, as a diplomatist, he has beencompelled 
to lead. Such a view is confirmed by a glance at the portrait 
given in the first of these volumes. “ A physiognomy,” accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, “is correctly gauged only by one to 
whom it is still strange, who has not grown accustomed to 
the face by constantly meeting and conversing with the man 
himself.” Looking at the portrait of Lord Augustus Loftus 
from this point of view, one is inclined to say that here is a 
man who is eminently level-headed and morally square-set, 
who is candid as well as cautious, who is a good deal of a 
courtier, but even more of a Christian, and who is incapable 
of interpreting the art of diplomacy as lying abroad for the 
benefit of his country. And this impression of Lord 
Augustus will be strengthened, not weakened, by reading his 
volumes. They are pervaded by high—though not the 
highest—seriousness. Lord Augustus rolls not a slander, but 
a mot of the Metternichian or Disraelian sort under his 
tongue as a sweet morsel. At the same time, a sense of the 
dignity of international politics—it is always la haute politique 
with him—fills his Reminiscences. He is not a subtle psy- 
chologist or a profound politician. He does not affect to 
see into the deeds of men; such words as “ democracy ” and 
“socialism ” probably convey almost no meaning to him; in 
his eyes, Europe is still governed by Sovereigns and statesmen. 
But he is obviously a patriot, and no less obviously a courteous 
gentleman of the old school, who can quote Horace and write 
respectable and polished English verses, when occasion offers. 
He certainly does not thrust his personal or family affairs 
upon his readers. But such glimpses as he gives of his private 
life are very pleasant. In 1845, he married Miss Greville, 
daughter of Captain (afterwards Admiral) Greville. He 
writes of her: “To her I owe forty-five years of happiness, 
unsullied by a cloud. She has been the partaker of my joys 
and my sorrows, and her affection for myeelf and devotion ‘to 











* 1862, 


* The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, P. C., G. C.B., 1837- 
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my children have been a constant source of happiness and 
gratitude.” When his eldest daughter dies, he writes simply : 
“Tt was a painful and a crushing blow to me. She was my 
favourite child, had been my constant companion, and was my 
idol.” 

Lord Augustus Loftus may be said to have been born in 
the purple of diplomacy, and he certainly lived up to it. Of his 
fifty years or so of service, these volumes give the record of 
the first half,—between 1837 and 1862. The European events 
included in this period, and which are either elucidated or 
commented on in these Reminiscences, are not so important 
as those which will probably be dealt with in subsequent 
volumes. But they include the downfall of a French Monarchy 
and a French Republic, the revolutionary convulsions of 
1848, the Crimean and Italo-Austrian wars, and the Gari- 
baldian expedition. What is of even greater importance, 
we are introduced in these pages to all the leading poli- 
ticians, crowned and uncrowned, Continental and English, 
of at least two generations. Lord Augustus was present, 
in 1837, at the last ball given by Prince Talleyrand in his 
house in Paris. Talleyrand, then “a venerable old man, with 
his silvery locks falling on his shoulders, with still a keen and 
piercing eye,” whose countenance “expressed that perfect 
calmness and repose which he had shown on all occasions,” 
expressed to young Loftus a hope that he had amused him- 
self, adding: “ D’ailleurs vous étes & Age ot l’on s’amuse 
facilement.” Metternich, whom Lord Augustus saw surrounded 
by his coterie of elderly ladies, seems to have treated his young 
acquaintance to a considerable amount of epigrammatic wis- 
dom, of which, perhaps, the best specimen is: “ Mon cher, il ne 
faut ‘jamais’ dire jamais.” Among the younger European 
diplomatists who appear here are Count Buol (who seems to 
have never reached his best), Count Cavour, Prince Bismarck, 
and M. de Balabine, Russian Minister at Vienna when Lord 
Augustus was there. M. de Balabine, although his name is 
now forgotten, seems to have been a politician of the highest 
capacity, who, had he lived, would almost to a certainty 
have attained a foremost position in St. Petersburg. Lord 
Augustus Loftus, whose promotion was as rapid as it was 
smooth—in 1858, he was sent as Envoy-Extraordinary to 
Vienna, and two years later to Berlin as Minister—came much 
in contact with Bismarck at the beginning, if not of his 
career, certainly of the great enterprise with which his name 
will be identified. He emphasises the popular view of the 
ex-Chancellor. Repeating Mr. Disraeli’s warning, “‘ Take care 
of that man, he means what he says,” he remarks :— 

“Herr von Bismarck was endowed with a great mind, with 
extraordinary foresight, and a daring courage. He had an iron 
will to carry through his ambitious views, and was never checked 
in these views by principles or scruples of any kind. ..... His 
misfortune was to have an ungovernable temper, which greatly 
marred the other fine qualities of his character. His fiery tem- 
perament prevented him from enduring any opposition to his will, 
and oftentimes destroyed the exercise of his judgments. 

Of the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Augustus writes :— 

“He was a fine character, noble-hearted, generous, and much 
beloved by those in his intimacy. His severity was rather obli- 
gatory than voluntary ; it arose more from his conviction that it 
was necessary to govern and control his nation with a firm and 
vigorous hand, than from any innate feeling of cruelty and 
oppression. 

Among the English diplomatists and politicians are Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe (whose subordinate Lord Augustus 
was at one time), Lord Clarendon, and Lord Malmesbury. 
The great Eltchi is hardly seen at his best; on the contrary, 
we find him engaged in a not particularly dignified altercation 
with Sir Edmund Lyons. Clarendon is Lord Augustus’s 
diplomatic ideal; “firm and courageous, with consummate 
judgment, he was neither open to flattery nor to fear.” Of Lord 
Malmesbury’s action on a critical occasion, Clarendon said: 
“Hang me, if I think any of us would have done better.” It 
is, indeed, very remarkable how much and how steadily the 
reputation of Lord Malmesbury, who was rather laughed at 
in life, rose after bis retirement from active work. This letter, 
written to Lord Augustus Loftus on the fall of Count Buol, 
in May, 1859, is suggestive, indeed, more of Disraeli than of 
Malmesbury :— 

“T beg you will say something amiable from me to Buol in his 
distress. If Iam turned out next month, I beg you will address 
me in the contrary strain, and wish me joy.” 

There is not much of the nature of “revelations” in 
these volumes as to the events of European consequence 

which are dealt with, nor even of information of the “be- 


LL 

hind the scenes” order. What Lord Augustus unquestion. 
ably does, however, is to clear up certain points in 
Continental history which have hitherto been obscure, 
Thus he seems to make it plain that the mysterions 
death of the Emperor Alexander of Russia — Nicholag’s 
predecessor —was a sort of suicide. Alexander could 
have recovered from the bilious fever which assailed him 
at Taganrog, had he not deliberately disobeyed his doctor, 
But he preferred to die rather than live to be haunted by 
the family fear of assassination. Then it becomes also evident 
that, at the time of the Crimean War, Prussia, with her 
King at her head, was much nearer giving her help to Russia 
than to throwing in her lot with the Western Powers. One 
rises from a reading of these volumes, too, with the notion 
that during the past fifty years there have been on the Continent 
far more conspiracies to the disadvantage than to the advantage 
of this country. Lord Augustus reproduces the monstrous 
scheme of.the ungrateful Polignac for the destruction of the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. He also gives the text of 
a scheme of French policy said to have been prepared by 
the Emperor Napoleon on the eve of the Italian War, 
which contains this paragraph :—‘“‘ La guerre en Italie 
heureusement et victorieusement terminée, la grande action 
en Orient commencera de concert avec la Russie, et on 
attaquera l’Angleterre simultanément sur ses cdtes et seg 
stationes navales dans la Méditerranée.” Lord Augustus 
Loftus, who commends “the able administration of foreign 
affairs by Lord Salisbury,” thinks “the moment is pro. 
pitious for England to place herself on a thoroughly good 
footing with Russia;” and says that it would, in the event 
of a European war, be Quixotic on our part to uphold the 
neutrality of Switzerland and Belgium if our co-guarantors 
withdrew from their responsibilities. Yet he looks forward 
to Constantinople becoming a free port, and Turkey in 
Europe a Christian State, neutralised like Belgium. But 
what will Russia say to such a solution of the Eastern 
question as this ? 

These two volumes are not all diplomacy and diplomatists. 
They contain sketches—not very impressive, perhaps, but 
eminently agreeable—of the various cities and towns in which 
Lord Augustus Loftus lived in the early stages of his career, 
such as St. Petersburg, Baden, Constantinople, and Berlin. 
In the last, and long before it became the enormous place it is 
now,— 

“The society was small, and chiefly composed of the court 

officials, the military, and the corps diplomatic, but though 
restricted in numbers and exclusive, it was genial and unpre- 
tending. It didnot exceed three hundred—if as much—and there 
were receptions nearly every night after the theatre on fixed days 
during the winter. They danced, and flirted, and supped without 
the géne of formality or the expensive luxuries of the present 
day.” 
One chapter contains a most lucid account of the Austro- 
Hungarian constitution of a period antecedent to the present. 
In another, the very interesting story is told of the modern 
counterpart of the “Man with the Iron Mask,” the poor lad 
Casper Hauser, who was mysteriously imprisoned till he was 
eighteen years of age, and was subsequently as mysteriously 
assassinated at the age of twenty-one. In short, the miscel- 
laneous information given in this book is as interesting as the 
political and diplomatic information is valuable. 





A HISTORY OF FURNITURE.* 
Mr. LitcHFrieLp’s book is a very pretty one. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the “ pieces” given as examples of 
the various styles are well selected. We fear, however, that 
the arrangement of the book may tend to encourage an evil 
spirit in house-furnishing. Mr. Litchfield’s work, being a his- 
tory of furniture from the earliest to the present time, is 
naturally chronological, and thus we get placed together 
examples of the different forms of furniture belonging to one 
epoch. This will give support to the essentially inartistic and 
stupid plan of making all the furniture in a particular house 
or a particular room correspond in date. Nothing is more 
dull and lifeless than a house in which all the furniture is 
Elizabethan, or Renaissance, or Chippendale, or Adams. Un- 
fortunately, this system of furnishing, owing in a great 
measure to the encouragement of the architects, is growing in 
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favour. People who profess artistic sympathies too often 
pride themselves on the correctness of their furniture. They 
assert, with delight, that all the cupboards, tables, chairs, and 
sofas in a particular room belong to a special epoch, and that 
everything that would be an anachronism, and so out of 
harmony with the general idea of the room, has been banished. 
“My drawing-room furniture,” says Sir Gorgias Midas, “is 
pure Chippendale. Lady Midas’s boudoir is Thomas Sheraton 
or Empire, the hall is Tudor, the library Jacobean, the music- 
room late Venetian Renaissance, the girls’ room Louis Seize, 
and my own study Flemish,—everything perfectly consistent 
with the style chosen, except the drains, which are late Vic- 
torian.” Sir Gorgias has spent his money in vain. Instead of a 
well-furnished house, he has gotan inferior museum. His rooms 
may be correct, but they are cheerless and without character. 
In his desire to avoid anachronisms, he has banished comfort. 
Even his own study does not possess a comfortable chair— 
some one told him that his big arm-chair was entirely unknown 
to the Flemings, and so it had to go—and therefore, when he 
or any one else wants to read a novel in comfort, they have to 
retire to the gun-room, which, like the drains, has been 
allowed to remain “late Victorian,” and possesses half-a- 
dozen really good chintz-covered arm-chairs. How different 
is the effect produced by the system of furnishing adopted 
by Mr. Franklin, the artist and traveller. He has a 
reason for every piece of furniture in his house. Sometimes 
the reason is founded on utility, sometimes on beauty. In his 
sitting-rooms, everything harmonises in look, nothing in date. 
The low divan in the bow-window is Turkish, the tiles in the 
grate, old Dutch. The two sofas in the drawing-room are 
delightful to sit upon, but there is more than eighty years 
between the dates represented in their design. The arm-chairs 
are mostly very modern, but the high-backed writing-chair, 
with a loose leather seat and back, is exactly like one used in 
the time of Henry VI. One of the cabinets is Chippendale, 
another is Italian Renaissance, and the third is Indian; while 
scattered about are chairs which, if sat in by their various 
designers, would introduce a group of visitors covering five 
centuries. In a word, the only passport needed to Mr. 
Franklin’s room is beauty and convenience. Given that a piece 
of furniture is well-favoured in itself, goes well with the rest 
of the furniture, and is really convenient for the purpose for 
which it is intended, no objection on the score of difference in 
date is allowed to have any weight. “I trade both with the 
living and the dead for the enrichment of my rooms,” says 
Mr. Franklin, in imitation of Dryden. That is the only true 
principle. The man who tries to be true to an epoch is lost. 
He whw cares nothing about epochs, but thinks only of beauty; 
appropriateness, and comfort, will get a well-furnished house. 


This being so, the most helpful history of furniture 
would be arranged, not chronologically, and in epochs 
and centuries, but by subjects. We ought not to have 
one chapter on fifteenth-century and another on seven- 
teenth-century furniture, but chapters on beds, tables, chairs, 
sofas, and what-nots. For example, the chapter on tables 
would show us what sort of tables the Egyptians had, what 
the Assyrians, what the Greeks, what the Romans, what the 
Anglo-Saxons, the middle-age Frenchmen, the Italians, and 
so on, and so on, down to the table of the nineteenth century. 
In this way, the intending furnisher could choose what he 
considered the best form of table for his particular pur- 
poses. It would be the same with oak and mahogany chests, 
and chairs and sofas. In this way we should be taught to 
lay under contribution the most successful designs of two 
hundred centuries. 

As we turn the leaves of the work before us, we see how many 
delightful pieces of furniture that were used by the men of 
former times have gone out of use, and need to be revived. For 
example, Mr. Litchfield gives us, from an old miniature of the 
fourteenth century, a picture of the writing-desk used by a 
monkish scribe, which would do capitally in a modern country- 
house. The monk is sitting in a sort of small settle, and from 
the arms of this settle, and attached by hinges, slopes up a desk- 
board, on which are his books and vellum roll. It is not quite 
easy to make out how the monk got into the settle, but pro- 
bably the sloping desk was movable. If a cabinet-maker could 
be found to solve the problem of egress and ingress, the desk 
would be a delightful addition to the high-backed settles that 
are so often used in the sitting-room halls of English country- 
houses, Another admirable piece of furniture is a long, broad 





bench, with ends of about 4 ft. high, intended to go in front of a 
hall fire, and fitted with a movable back. This back is like the 
back of the seats to be found on the tops of tramways. It can be 
made to slope either way. Thus, you can use the fire to warm 
either your back or your feet, according to the fancy of the 
moment. Another excellent hint for furnishing is to be found 
in a picture of a Norse bed. People are, nowadays, fond, and 
rightly fond, of long couches placed along the side of a wall, 
near the fire or under a window. They are broad, flat, 
and steady, and when they have a bookcase above and 
a little table at the side, they make delightful places 
in which to lounge away an hour witha novel. The Norse 
bed shown in Mr. Litchfield’s picture would provide just 
this sort of fixed sofa, and would be admirably suited for a 
hall. It is about 4ft. off the ground, and looks like a berth 
on board ship. It is shown in the work before us in a very 
low room, but, if placed in a high one, the niche-like effect 
might be produced by putting a double-doored cupboard over 
the bed, such as is often to be seen over a low door in an 
old-fashioned house. Underneath, too, there might be a big 
drawer, in which the thousand and one things that accumu- 
late in a hall could be put away. On the Norse bed would, of 
course, be a pile of soft cushions, The head, too, should be 
arranged to have its back to a window, so that the “lounger” 
should get a good light on his or her book. 

Before leaving Mr. Litchfield’s very entertaining work, we 
may note his curious account of the evolution of the modern 
side-board from the table. The side-board first appeared in 
the days of William III., but for a long time it was chiefly 
used for the display of plate,—the extra dishes, glasses, and 
cups being kept in the cupboards behind the sham doors which 
were to be found in almost every room for purposes of sym- 
metry. “After the middle of the eighteenth century, however, 
these extra doors and the enclosed cupboard gradually dis- 
appeared, and soon after the mahogany side-table came 
into fashion; it became the custom to supplement this 
article of furniture by a pedestal cupboard on either 
side (instead of the cupboards alluded to), one for hot 
plates, the other for wine.” On these pedestals were placed 
those urn-shaped, mahogany vases which are to be seen 
nowadays in almost all old furniture shops. One of these 
contained hot water for the servants’ use in washing forks 
and spoons,—there were very few of these, and they had, 
therefore, to be washed in the room. The other urn contained 
iced water for the use of the guests. “A brass rail at the 
back of the side-table, with ornamental pillars and branches 
for candles, was used partly to enrich the furniture, and partly 
to form a support to the handsome pair of knife and spoon 
cases which completed the garniture of a gentleman’s side- 
board.” Mr. Litchfield’s book contains many curious pieces 
of information of a similar kind, and, as a whole, is well worth 
the attention of those who are interested in making their 
houses beautiful. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE is certainly’no lack of promise in the maiden effort, 
the name of which we have placed at the head of our 
list. Quixote, the Weaver, is a pleasant and interesting story, 
which rather reminds us, both in substance and manner, of 
some of the novels of the late Miss Jessie Fothergill. The 
scene is laid in Queenshope, a Scottish manufacturing town, 
the original of which is probably Dundee ; and the story deals 
largely, though not exclusively, with factory-life and the rela- 
tions of employers and employed. These, it will be remem- 
bered, were favourite themes of Miss Fothergill’s; and in 
treating them, the new writer displays a good deal of the 
peculiar charm of the author of Probation, with somewhat of 
that sentimentality of handling, which occasionally detracted 
from the imaginative veracity of otherwise admirable work. 
The initials, “C. J.,’ are vaguely epicene, but we incline 
to think that Quixote, the Weaver, is a novel of feminine 
authorship. The masculine characters in the book are by no 
means badly drawn; they are well individualised, and 
stand firmly on their feet; but they give us the feeling 

*(1.) Quixote, the Weaver. By C. J. Farley Smith. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett.——(2.) No Compromise. By Helen F. Hetherington and the Rev. 
Dirwin Burton. 3 vols. London: Griffith, Farran, and Co.—(3.) For His 


Sake. By Mrs, Alexander. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(4) The 
Finger of Scorn. By Reginald E. Salwey. 2vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


—(5.) The Terrible Czar. A Romance of the Time of Ivan the Terrible. By 
Count A. K. Tolstoi. 2 vols) London: Sampson Low and Co.——(6.) Lady 
Patty. A Sketch. By Mrs. Hungerford. London: F. V. White and Co.—(7.) 
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that they have been studied from the outside, whereas the 
women of all types—Lindsay Lorimer, Isabel Boswell, Mrs. 
Carthal, and Janet Ranken—are realised with an imaginative 
apprehension which gives them a much richer vitality. Hugh 
Boswell, the mill-owner, whose Quixotism consists in treating 
his workpeople not as “ hands,” but as men and women, is not 
in himself at all an unreal character; and a writer like Charles 
Reade would have made him a really impressive creation. 
In Quixote, the Weaver, he is winning and likeable; he has, 
indeed, all the qualities summed up in the feminine epithet, 
“nice;” but he is certainly not impressive,—at any rate, he 
does not seem so to the masculine reader. For the rest, the 
novel is a decidedly interesting and well-told story. The 
mechanism of the plot is perhaps a little too obvious; but it 
is well managed, and there is a steady movement towards the 
dénotiement. An element of fresh and pleasant humour is 
provided by the good-natured and conceited cobbler-poet, 
Geordie Lawson, who magnifies not only his calling, but him- 
self, and discourses most delightfully of “the Shakespeares 
and the Burnses, and the Lawsons,”’ who are “aye soundin’ 
the deeps 0’ man’s soul.” We shall look forward with interest 
to the appearance of C. J. Farley Smith’s next novel. 

No Compromise, like its predecessor, Paul Nugent, Mate- 
rialist, is a novel with a purpose; and its polemical matter 
does not lend itself very readily to the methods of fiction, 
being nothing more nor less than a plea for denominational 
education, and a vigorous denunciation of the secularising 
School Board. As this description must needs sound hope- 
lessly unpromising, it is only simply justice to add that No 
Compromise, in spite of its polemics, is a novel of more than 
average ability and attractiveness. It is written with real 
brightness; some of the conversation, without being in the 
least strained, has the point and sparkle of epigram; the 
people to whom we are introduced are thoroughly life- 
like and natural; and in every part of the book, with 
the exception of a few chapters—which are not half so 
dull as they might have been—the powder of edification is 
well neutralised by the jam of entertaining narrative. The 
authors must not be unduly discouraged if they find them- 
selves maltreated by those tiresome people the plagiarism- 
hunters, for Jack Montague’s trouble seems at first sight 
identical with that of the hero of Miss Braddon’s novel, The 
Venetians. Jack is led to believe that the man whom he has 
unwittingly killed in self-defence is brother to the girl he has 
come to love, and he feels that the deed of a luckless moment 
must for ever separate them; but after both suffering and in- 
flicting a good deal of misery, he makes the welcome discovery 
that Di’s brother is not her brother at all, but only her 
mother’s disreputable stepson (a rather vague relationship), and 
that Di herself is not inclined to look severely upon his un- 
witting homicide. The society couple, Lord and Lady Win- 
grave, the discreet and loyal Dandy, Di and Jack, are 
capitally drawn characters; and the only people of whom 
we feel we have any right to complain are the High-Church 
cleric Vivian, who is an unreal idealisation, and the manu- 
facturer Strangeways, who is an unreal caricature. It was a 
mistake to make this vulgar capitalist tyrant a Unitarian, for, 
whatever may be the failings of Unitarians, they have a well- 
deserved reputation for both culture and philanthropy, and 
the sectarian label is, therefore, somewhat indiscreetly chosen. 
A more important error is the introduction of too great a 
number of subsidiary characters, who occasionally make the 
story a little confusing; but, in spite of its faults—such as 
they are—No Compromise is decidedly readable. 


Miss Sybil Carew, the heroine of For His Sake, is a bright, 
high-spirited girl, who lives the life of a genteel Cinderella in 
the house of her very disagreeable grandmother, Mrs. Rash- 
leigh. As the ill-conditioned old lady is studious to deprive 
her granddaughter of all the pleasures that she has power to 
withhold, Sybilis naturally eager to take full advantage of her 
limited opportunities ; and when she makes the acquaintance of 
the pleasant, kindly young soldier, Dick Tremaine, by a response 
to his somewhat audacious advance, she begins to feel some of 
the joys of emancipation. The flirtation of the impecunious 
and uncaleulating pair blossoms into a secret betrothal; and 
when the eager Dick sells out of the Army, and sets out for 
China to make the income which is the only thing needed to 
complete their bliss, Sybil has not the slightest doubt that her 
constancy will survive not only absence, but every other 
possible strain. The reader has his doubts, and when Mrs. 








iia 
Rashleigh’s masterful stepson appears upon the scene, he see 


9 trouble is in store for the wanderer, as Captain Rash. 
eigh is one of the heroes who, since the days of Rochester . 
have known no experiences in love but those of triumphs 
whereas Dick, though a most delightful young fellow, is not 
a member of the tribe of conquerors. Eventually, Sybil com. 
promises matters by marrying one man, and honestly trying 
her best to forget that she has transferred her love to another. 
and as Mrs. Alexander is an eminently “ safe” novelist, ts 
girl has more success in this attempt than generally falls 
to the lot of young women in contemporary fiction. Just 
before the marriage, Brian Rashleigh and Sybil indulge in some 
farewell embraces which are, to say the least of it, alittle UnWise ; 
but Mrs. Tremaine’s conduct as a wife is irreproachable, and 
when the unlucky Dick is carried off by a convenient con. 
sumption, love and duty, which have been in conflict, are able 
after a decent interval, to become allies. It will be seen that 
the story is thin enough, but in its slight way it is not bad. 

We have read many worse novels than The Finger of Scorn, 
which is interesting and by no means ill-written, though its 
faults of construction are obtrusively obvious. Some of the 
most striking situations are plainly incredible, and throughout 
the book the links in the chain of cause and effect are much 
too weak to stand the strain to which they are subjected. The 
title finds its explanation in the contumely endured by the 
Rev. Philip Lance, a singularly gentle and inoffensive young 
clergyman, who, on ludicrously insufficient evidence—one 
might say in the absence of any evidence at all—is suspected 
by his parishioners of having murdered the young squire, 
Harry Norton. The rural mind is often dreadfully stupid, 
but there is something altogether impossible in the kind of 
stupidity which, for narrative purposes, Mr. Salwey has been 
compelled to attribute to the inhabitants of Otterby. Even this 
absurdity is eclipsed by the plot to burn down a house for the 
purpose of getting rid of the unfortunate curate-in-charge,— 
an absolutely motiveless crime, hatched by Mr. Toynbee, the 
grocer, and Miss Clatterby, the dressmaker, in the plain- 
spoken, business-like way in which they might have discussed 
the details of a picnic. Indeed, we might fill a column with 
an enumeration of similar blunders, and, as a matter of course, 
we should leave the impression that the book was absolutely 
worthless. This is anything but the case; indeed, all that Mr. 
Salway has to do in order to produce a really satisfactory 
novel, is to find a collaborator who will provide him witha 
workable plot; for when this business is taken off his hands, 
his aptitude in other departments of his craft will have fair 
play. As it is, he is all but hopelessly handicapped by his 
lack of constructive power. 

Many of those readers who merely glance at a title-page, 
and habitually ignore a preface, will peruse The Terrible Czar 
under the impression that they are reading a book from the 
pen of the distinguished author of Anna Karenina and Peace 
and War; and it is only common kindness to warn them not 
to make “ Tolstoi’s new book” a subject of discussion “ across 
the walnuts and the wine.” Count Alexis Konstantinovitch 
Tolstoi, who may have been a kinsman of the great living 
writer, died in 1875, after an honourable but comparatively 
uneventful life, leaving behind him as a literary legacy a 
dramatic trilogy and the work now presented by Captain 
Clare Filmore to English readers, both trilogy and novel 
dealing with the events of the terrible reign of the fourth Ivan. 
This Russian Nero, with his alternating fits of fiendish cruelty 
and superstitious piety, provides Count Alexis Tolstoi with 
a central figure of almost uniquely repellent impressive- 
ness ; and the author, in his preface to the original edition, 
“is forced to confess that in the course of his study of con- 
temporary records, he has frequently been obliged to drop 
the volume and throw away the pen in horror, not so much 
at the thought that an Ivan IV. could have existed, as 
that a society of human beings could have lived which 
regarded his conduct without abhorrence.” The feeling 
will be understood by all readers of The Terrible Czar, the 
ghastliness of the lurid picture being intensified, rather than 
weakened, by the sober reticence of Count Tolstoi’s literary 
manner. He makes no appeal to the emotions or the imagi- 
nation by any tricks of rhetoric; but the most studiously 
pictorial work could not well be equally impressive. The 
novel, while rich in broad, strong portraiture, is pre-eminently 
a story of action, and there is not a chapter in which the 
movement ceases, or even drags. Some of the situations bite 
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themselves into the memory, and it is a long time since we 
have read a more admirable and powerful historical romance. 

The one-volume story which Mrs. Hungerford modestly calls 
a sketch, is a very bright and graceful little affair, much 
slighter, of course, than such a book as Molly Bawn or Phyllis, 
put not less pleasant in its own way. The author works out 
very effectively the contrast between Lady Patricia, who is ab- 
solutely steeped in worldliness, and her deliciously unsophisti- 
cated daughter, though she surely passes the bounds of credi- 
bility in making the girl, who is anything but a fool, so utterly 
blind to her mother’s true character as to suppose that Lady 
Patty’s matrimonial scheming is prompted only by unselfish 
maternal affection. Helen’s impossible blindness gives an 
almost farcical character to one or two of the chapters, 
notably to the chapter in which the girl expresses to Tom 
her dismay at having to inform her mother that she is 
going to marry a marquis instead of the vulgar baronet 
who has been selected for her. Much better, because less 
extravagant, is the scene where Tom plays his practical 
joke upon the miserly Sir Rufus, by persuading him that 
his suit will be furthered by a lavish expenditure in 
diamonds, the conflict between passion and penuriousness 
being rendered with light, fresh humour. Lady Patty might, 
we think, provide suggestions for a successful comedietta. 

The picture of Scottish life a century ago given in A High- 
land Chronicle is very much more satisfactory than the 
vendering of Scottish dialect. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
of Mr. Dod’s blunders—a blunder for which the bearer of a 
Caledonian name ought to repent in sackcloth and ashes—is 
the use of the curious phrase, “My Laird.” It is, indeed, a 
double-barrelled error, for “ Laird” is treated as if it were the 
Scots synonym for the English “ Lord,” and yet, with the 
“my ” prefixed, it is used in addressing plain untitled squires. 
The odd thing is that such a piece of ignorance should have 
found its way into so clever and well written a story as A 
Highland Chronicle. It is full of life, variety, and strong 
human interest, and can be heartily commended to those who 
enjoy a narrative which keeps them awake by rapid succession 
of happily-imagined incidents. 





GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY.* 
“IF any one,” says Gray, “were to form a book of what he 
has seen and heard, it must, in whatever hands, form a most 
useful and entertaining record.” Fortified by this motto 
on the title-page, the author of Flemish Interiors relates, in 
two somewhat ponderous volumes, adorned with illustrations, 
the memories of a long life. 

In spite of some inaccuracies and superfluities, he has told 
his story well. The reader, of course, is not bound to read 
the whole, and probably few readers will; but the gossip is so 
varied, and the subjects about which the author talks are so 
carefully distinguished, that there is no difficulty of selection. 
“Court Gossip ” takes the precedence ; and the author’s first 
recollection goes back to 1829, when he saw George IV., who 
died in the following year. Before his death he had many 
delusions, one of them being that he was present at Waterloo, 
and had gained the battle. One day, at a dinner, he “not 
only reasserted this, but had appealed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton to confirm his statement. The Duke discreetly replied : 
‘I have heard your Majesty say so before.” Of the worth- 
lessness of the King’s character, enough bas been told already, 
but there are here a few additions to the miserable story. 
One of George IV.’s chosen companions was Croker, a man, 
as the writer observes, of a different stamp from the Brum- 
mels and others who toadied to royalty; but what authority is 
there for accepting a rumour of the day that Croker estab- 
lished the Quarterly Review “for the sake of having at com- 
mand an influential organ, by the help of which he could draw 
attention to the shortcomings of other writers”? Croker had 
nothing to do with the original establishment of the Quarterly, 
which owed its conception to John Murray, and its birth to 
the efforts of Scott, aided by Canning. Croker became, as all 
the world knows, a frequent contributor to its pages, and it is 
far from just to write of him “as little short of a literary 
humbug.” George IV., with all his vices, had a few virtues, 
and among them was an appreciation of literature, which he 
showed by the warm welcome he gave to Sir Walter Scott. The 
author relates that, when Madame de Stael came to England, 
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she refused to appear at Court till the Regent had visited her, 
which he was good-humoured enough to do :— 

“The reception she gave him seems to have been in very bad 
taste, and, though adulatory, far from complimentary. She made 
no allusion to either the glory of England, or even its literature 
or literary celebrities; nor did she converse with him as if she 
respected, or even believed in, the powers of his wnderstanding, 
unless that can be inferred from the admiration she expressed for 
the beautiful shape of his legs!—a shape he perhaps did well to 
make the most of while it lasted.” 

Of George IV.’s brothers several anecdotes are told. The 
Duke of Cambridge, it is said, had his father’s habit, described 
by Horace Walpole as “triptology,” of repeating any remarks 
that cecurred to him three times :— 

“He constantly attended the Sunday morning services at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, in the time of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
and occasionally was pleased to express in an audible tone his 
approbation of the proceedings, and his opinion of the sermon. I 
remember on one occasion when the officiating clergyman pro- 
nounced the exhortation—‘ Let us pray’--the Duke bravely 
responded from his pew :—‘ Aye, be sure; why not? let us pray, 
let us pray, let us pray!’ On another occasion, while the com- 
mandments were being read, I heard him remark —‘ Steal! no, of 
course not; mustn’t steal, mustn’t steal, mustn’t steal.’ At the 
opera, this eccentric habit betrayed itself in a still more marked 
and frequent way. I remember once hearing him all across the 
house, exclaim, as he moved his opera-glass round the circles— 
‘Why, I declare there are not half a dozen pretty girls in the 
house ; not half a dozen, not half a dozen, not half a dozen.’” 

The anecdotes relating to George III.’s family are numerous, 
and will amuse readers fond of courtly gossip. One of these, 
however, which is entirely new to us, and seems to hint at a 
tragedy suited for the Greek stage, about the Princess Amelia, 
should not have been printed without the most convincing 
authority. It is in itself most improbable. 

An interesting account is given of a ceremony often described 
before, her Majesty’s coronation, and the warmest praise is 
given to the noble self-possession and dignity with which the 
young Monarch performed her part on that trying occasion. 

The chapter on “Social, Literary, and Political Celebrities ” 
has many interesting personal recollections, and some 
anecdotes that have not that advantage. The account of 
the Countess Guiccioli’s face and figure contradicts every- 
thing that we have been previously told of her. The descrip- 
tion, however, refers probably to a late period of that lady’s 
life; but assuredly the charge of “ meanness, injustice, and 
heartlessness ” made against Lady Byron is not justified by 
what we know of that much-injured woman. Of Ada, Lady 
Lovelace, who died at the same early age as her father, the 
author observes that, with striking elegance and grace of 
manner, she combined “ a degree of mental power and a depth 
of knowledge which few suspected.” Like her mother, she 
preferred mathematics to literature and poetry. There are 
several stories of Count D’Orsay, some of which are not, we 
think, new, but the reader will probably hear with surprise 
that the novelist, Harrison Ainsworth, tried to imitate his 
arts as a dandy. “D’Orsay knew how to ‘snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art,’ and, however studied his toilette, 
never appeared conscious of what he was wearing ; whereas his 
imitator did not, perhaps could not, contrive to conceal the 
fact that he was trying to produce an effect, and that his 
thoughts were more or less occupied about it all the time.” 
D’Orsay was worthy of something better than the part he 
played in society ; and so pleased was the great Duke with the 
portrait the Count took of him, that he exclaimed he had at 
last been painted like a gentleman, and would never sit for 
another portrait,—a fact, by-the-way, stated twice by the 
narrator in the course of his gossip. D’Orsay must have had 
a kindly nature, if it be true, as we find it stated here, that, 
when a dashing young officer, he made a point of dancing 
with the girls most neglected by others, and throughout 
his life sought out the neglected, and “seemed to have 
an intuitive capacity for extracting the good of every 
one and everything.” The popularity of Lady Blessington 
sixty years ago must have been due to her feminine charms, 
and not to her literary achievements. It seems incredible 
that she should ever have made from £53,000 to £4,000 a 
year by her writings, and the author is evidently not disposed 
to guarantee the statement. With greater certainty he can 
say that, “like D’Orsay, her money seemed to melt in her 
hands.” 

There is not much literary criticism in this gossip, which is 
fortunate, since it is not the writer’s forte. He writes generally 
of “the twaddle of the overrated Lake poets,” and specially of 
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whether, in comparison with later works of the same character, 
Wordsworth’s “ watery effusions,” and Charles Lamb’s essays 
are not estimated too highly. Mild praise is given not 
unfairly to Rogers’s Italy, and with the banker poet the author 
seems to have been familiar. It may be true, by-the-way, that 
Rogers’s sin against Court etiquette in asking William IV. 
after his health is not told in the “Memoirs ”; but itis not there- 
fore novel, since it is to be found in his “ Table-Talk.” In 
volumes so full of gossip, however, freshness is not always 
possible, and if the author frequently tells as new what every- 
body knows, it does not often lose in the telling. Yet he 
might have spared the familiar story of the eccentric Thomas 
Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, as it is, of course, 
told at second-hand, for Day died in 1789. An unnecessarily 
severe passage on Charles Dickens’s character might also have 
been omitted with advantage ; and the author shows a want of 
judgment in agreeing, partially at least, with Cruikshank’s 
opinion that Dickens was his auxiliary. ‘“I expressed my con- 
viction,” he writes, “that by his clever conception of the 
different characters, his pencil had done more than the author’s 
pen to attract the public, and to fix them on the reader’s mind ; 
and, indeed, it is more than probable that the popularity of 
this author was in great measure due to the irresistible humour 
of the spirited sketches which accompanied them.” 

There is a pleasant account of Mr. Lewes and George Eliot, 
the lady, it may be observed, being accredited elsewhere with a 
saying of Scott’s friend, Shortreed ; and a fair estimate of two 
writers of very inferior calibre, Mr. and Mrs.8.C. Hall. Mrs. 
Hall, it need scarcely be said, was of Irish birth. Her 
manners were lively,.and her incapacity for argument astound- 
ing; but her feminine qualities were attractive, and she 
merited the extraordinary devotion of her husband, who 
became something like a poet when singing of her virtues. 
Ta him, although English-born, there was something of the 
blarney which we associate with Irishmen. A more effusive 
main we never met, and, like most men of that stamp, his 
large promises did not always end in performance. Douglas 
Jerrold made a bitter jest about Mrs. Hall, which we have 
never seen in print; and the men of letters and artists who 
crowded her drawing-room were but too apt to speak unkindly 
of her husband at least, if not of her. It is true, as the author 
observes, that Samuel Carter Hall was always good-natured 
and courteous in his manner, but it is not so true that “no one 
can have been disappointed in him.” A good many persons 
with whom he had business transactions had, it is to be feared, 
a sound reason for disappointment. 

These recollections of the Halls remind the author of some 
spiritualistic séances at which he was present, either at their 
house or elsewhere. Here is a good story :— 

“A friend of mine staying on a visit in London was asked by 
his host if he would like to attend a séance.-—‘ Thank you,’ said he, 
‘to be candid, I don’t think much of this sort of pastime, there 
are so many things in London I had rather bestow the time upon ; 
but don't let me prevent you from going.’-—‘ Oh! I shall go cer- 
tainly,’ replied the other, ‘for I am very curious to witness this 
man’s discovery of any word a sceptic likes to write, seal up, and 
even then hold at a distance.’—‘ If that is all,’ said my friend, ‘I 
don’t see any reason why I should be present; why shouldn’t I 
write down a word—“ orchestra ” for example—seal it up and give 
it to you; if he succeeds, you will bring back my envelope intact 
with his acknowledgment of it written on the outside.—So said, 
so done; the envelope was sealed in three places with the coat of 
arms of the writer. When the friends met at dinner after the 
séance, the host put into the hands of his guest his envelope with 
the triple seal as secure as when it left them, and he pointed with 
a triumphant finger to the word ‘orchestra’ scored on the outside 
by the seer, adding—‘ I was sorry you weren’t there to see how 
easily he did it; very wonderful indeed, isn’t it ?’—‘ Now, 
answered the unbeliever, with difficulty swppressing his mirth, 
‘suppose you open it, and get a second proof of the fellow’s clever- 
ness. —He did as bidden, and greater was his surprise than before 
to find within nothing but the word ‘Humbug.’ Having wit- 
nessed the mode of proceeding adopted by Alexis, I can give full 
credence to this anecdote.” 

An amusing tale is related of the daughter of the first Lord 
Doneraile, the only female Freemason, who, it is said, risked 
the loss of her life by having overheard the proceedings of 
the Masons. According to one account, she was concealed in 
a clock, and would have been put to death had not a gallant 
Mason offered to marry her when she had taken the oaths; 
according to another, which is said to be authentic, Lord 
Doneraile’s daughter, who was in an adjoining room, un- 
wittingly heard what was going on, and tried in vain to escape 
without being seen :— 





“An unanimous regret was frankly expressed for the fate the 
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young maiden had incurred, but they agreed there was only on 
issue. ‘Oh! no, gentlemen,’ said Lord Doneraile, «I am er 
going to lose my only daughter; you must find some other 
way out of it.’—‘There can be only one other way, replied the 
spokesman, ‘but she is not a man; if she were, she might be 
sworn in a Freemason.— Then,’ said Lord Doneraile, ‘she 
must be sworn in, without being a man.’ The conclusion was 
accepted; the young lady was sworn in then and there, and 
proved as loyal to her oath as the best man among them.” ” 

We have done little more than glance at a work which 
abounds with anecdotes and memories that will supply ample 
amusement for a leisure hour. The second volume, from 
which no quotation has been made, describes, with the 
advantage in most cases of personal knowledge, the musicians, 
vocalists, and actors of the century, as well as many of the 
most famous artists and sculptors. The author can be scornful, 
even contemptuous, when unable to accept the verdict of the 
public. He writes, for example, of Jenny Lind as a failure on 
the stage, and cannot praise her in any degree without accom- 
panying the praise with a sneer. The Gossip of the Century, 
which consists of more than one thousand pages, is closed 
with the intimation that the best and most interesting re. 
miniscences are reserved for another volume. 





PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY.* 

Mr. MAwArFry’s “ problems” will be more or less familiar to 
the readers of his other books on Greek literature and history. 
He has now put together a short review of the course of that 
history, of its treatment at the hands of ancient and modern 
writers, and of the political aspects of its more important 
periods. Thus, Chapter I. appraises “ Our Earlier Historians,” 
—Mitford, Thirlwall, and Grote. Chapter II. is a rather 
slight and unsatisfactory account of “ Recent Treatment of 
the Greek Myths.” Chapter III. and the Appendix give 
reasons for a not unwarranted scepticism as to the early 
chronology and the Olympian register. The chapters that 
follow deal with the merits of Greek democracy and Greek 
despotism, the politics, theoretical and practical, of the fourth 
century B.C., the acts and genius of Alexander, the later 
fortunes of Greece, and its after-influence in the modern 
world. The book is miscellaneous in character, and rather 
sketchy and breathless in execution; the reasoning is not 
always close, nor the illustrations and instances always to 
the point. 

I do not know, declared Edmund Burke, the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people. Mr. 
Mabaffy, more daring, does not hesitate to prefer a general 
charge against the Athenian State, of shortsightedness and 
selfishness and instability. The main counts appear to be that 
its constitution was democratic, and that its power endured 
so short a time, shattered as it was by the attacks of its 
enemies, and undermined by its own internal decay. Yet Mr. 
Mahaffy himself acknowledges that “not a long life, but a 
great life,” is “the real test of the excellence of the body 
politic ” (p. 16); that the true greatness of Athens has been 
the precious inheritance of the civilised world long after she 
herself had lost independence and liberty; that “her citizens, 
imperial spirits, Rule the present from the past.” And he re- 
cognises some, at least, of the chief virtues of her democracy— 
love of law and order, loyalty to the State, high standard of 
civilisation—in terms which would have satisfied even Grote 
(p. 141-2). After such admissions, we require stronger proofs 
than are here offered of the inherent disadvantages of this 
form of government. The supreme power of the State as 
against the individual citizen (p. 89-90) was actually felt to be 
excessive only when the constitution had begun to decay ; and 
the argument against slavery, as the basis of that constitu- 
tion, tells with equal force against all forms of Greek polity, 
historical or Utopian. Little wonder if our author “feels he 
is fighting a losing game against democracy and its advo- 
cates,” and despairs of persuading his readers against “the 
splendid advocacy of Grote.” 

Besides the Athenian Empire, there are other “ established 
reputations” which Mr. Mahaffy finds it necessary to re- 
consider; not because he does not value them himself, but 
because others have valued them too highly. Of Thucydides, 
he writes: “Let no one charge me with despising the great 
Athenian; I believe I appreciate his greatness far better than 
do his random panegyrists.” Yet, because these panegyrists 
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have been also “minute scholars” and ‘“ grammarians,” 
because Thucydides is “ backed by the scholastic interest,” 
he feels bound to enter a protest. And so, while he eulogises 
the judgment and dramatic power of the historian, he finds 
that this power was wasted upon an unworthy subject. We 
have all been mistaken, as Thucydides himself was mistaken, 
in fancying that the long war, which resulted in the fall of the 
Athenian empire, was an event of world-wide importance. 
The historian’s “mighty genius was unfortunately confined 
to a tedious and generally uninteresting conflict ;” “still 
sadder is it that this great man, baving undertaken to narrate 
a very small, though a very long, war, so magnifies its import- 
ance as to make it out the greatest crisis that ever happened, 
and, therefore, excludes from his history almost everything 
which would be of real interest to the permanent study of 
Greek life” (p. 92). Thucydides, it seems, would have been 
much better occupied in tracing the development of Athenian 
drama and sculpture, with character-sketches of his contem- 
poraries Pheidias and Sophocles and the rest. Such a work 
would doubtless be of high value and interest did we possess 
it; but esthetic appreciation of this sort is not considered, even 
nowadays, to fall within the province of the political historian. 
And are the sayings and doings of Pericles and Brasidas and 
Nicias of so little “real interest to the permanent study of 
Greek life”? These, as it is, we know only in the pages of 
Thucydides ; Sophocles and Pheidias still speak to us in their 
living works, and need no contemporary interpreter. 

Demosthenes, again, is made to suffer for the unwise zeal 
of his scholastic admirers :— 

“Tn the same way the scholars have laid hold of Demosthenes ; 

they have dwelt not only upon the matchless force of his elo- 
quence, but upon the grammatical subtleties of his Greek, till 
they are so in love with him that whatever is said in his favour is 
true, and whatever appears to be against him is false. As I have 
not spent the whole of a long life either in commenting on this 
great author, or in vindicating for him all the virtues under 
heaven, I may perhaps be better able than greater scholars to give 
a fair estimate of his political merits.” (p. 134.) 
His chief offence, however, is not that he pleases the pedants, 
but that he stood forward as the eloquent defender of the 
liberties of Greece, when Greece was clearly, in Mr. Mahaffy’s 
eyes, foredoomed to subjection. But surely to Athens herself, 
still free and conscious of her old courage, this doom was not yet 
evident; she at least was not yet called upon to submit with- 
out a struggle to Fortune, even if we admit the doctrine that 
the wise statesman and the wise State will always side with the 
“ victrix causa.” The stand which Demosthenes and his fellow- 
citizens made for liberty, and the noble eloquence with which 
he advocated it, are to be counted, unsuccessful though they 
were, for part of the glory of democratic Athens: as much soas 
the victories and successes of Themistocles or Pericles. The 
great orator was not merely a champion of “lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs.” While he lived, Athens could still hope to 
resist her semi-barbarian enemy, could still have faith in the 
virtue of her ancient constitution. The famous “ Speeches ” 
will themselves tell their reader how much still remained of 
the genuine Athenian spirit ; they are the living voice of a 
free citizen, speaking a language of, as yet, undefiled beauty 
and purity and undiminished vigour. What has later 
“Hellenism,” with all its wide and widely-diffused culture, to 
offer in comparison ? 

The concluding chapters, on “ Post-Alexandrian Greece,” 
“The Romans in Greece,” contain little that is new. Mr. 
Mahaffy once more calls attention to the history of the 
Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, and discusses the problems of 
confederacy and “free contract ” involved in their constitution- 

The interest of these Leagues has always seemed to us to lie 
rather in the abstract political problems which they suggest 
than in their actual historical performance: and we can under- 
stand and sympathise with what is here called the “ mischievous 
opposition ” of Athens and Sparta to the new federations,— 
new-fangled constitutions which contributed nothing to the 
arts of peace, and achieved nothing permanent by their war- 
fare. Weare glad to find our author predicting a long life 
yet for the study of Greek literature and art among the 
moderns; though we do not share his opinion of the likelihood 
or desirability of a serious “ Hellenic revival” in architecture. 

Mr. Mahaffy takes occasion (pp. 195-7) to defend his own 
peculiar use of modern analogies in the discussion of ancient 
history and its problems. He thinks that the practice of 
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one that distinguishes the historian from the “ unpractical 
pedant ” and “ dry antiquarian,” and that the reviewers have 
been moved to raise objections “rather because my analogies 
were too just and striking, than because they were far-fetched 
and irrelevant.” On this principle he now finds excuse for 
the corruption of Athenian statesmen of the time of Demos- 
thenes in a comparison with the Greek patriots of 1821-31,— 
persons whom he himself calls “ klephts, bandits, assassins.” 
Are the men and the periods really so much alike? is this a 
favourable specimen of a “ just and striking ” analogy? And 
what are we to say to another, which is meant to illustrate the 
essential instability of all democracies, their inborn tendency 
to founder under the misrule of professional demagogues 
(p. 143: the italics are ours) ? :— 

“*Let me state a modern case. The natural resources of America 
are still so vast that this inevitable result has not yet ensued. 
But whenever a limit has been reached and the pinch of poverty 
increases, we may expect it to arise in the United States. Even the 
Athenian democracy, when its funds were low and higher taxes 
were threatened, hailed with approval informations against rich 
citizens, in the hope that by confiscations of their property the 
treasury might be replenished.” 

We confess that the force of this analogy, this paulo-post- 
future instance, escapes us quite. 





IRELAND UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE.* 

THE record of his work in Ireland left by the late Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, gives a very curious and interesting picture of the con- 
dition of the island during the worst period of the Land 
Revolution. It was the fashion of Irish Nationalists to re- 
present Mr. Clifford Lloyd as a kind of human tiger, who 
prowled about the country looking for his prey, and whose 
malice and ferocity were implacable. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was an excellent police officer, possessing 
possibly the defects of his qualities, but at the same time a 
thoroughly efficient preserver of the peace of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen. Perhaps the best proof of his success as a 
magistrate is to be found in the fact that, though he would 
never have hesitated to shoot in case of necessity, he very 
seldom used the armed forces he controlled. The knowledge 
that he was not afraid to act severely, and that he always took 
care to have a sufficient force at hand to act with effect, had 
a wonderful influence upon the criminal conspirators of the 
League. They knew that he was a man who could not be 
intimidated or befooled, and they therefore feared him not a 
little. 

It is characteristic of Ireland that though Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was regarded as the chief persecutor of the Land 
League, one of the first duties he had to undertake after his 
appointment as a Resident Magistrate, was the protection of a 
Land League meeting from the violence of an Orange mob. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who was then Resident Magistrate at 
Belfast, received notice in October, 188), that a Land League 
meeting was advertised to be held in the County Down. 
This was regarded as an insult by the Protestants, who 
constitute a large majority of the population—somewhere 
about 75 per cént.—and they accordingly determined that 
they would break up the meeting were any serious attempt 
made to hold it. It therefore became Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
duty to keep the peace by protecting the Land League 
meeting. Having arranged that six hundred men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary should be on the ground, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd went himself to the place of meeting on the morning of 
the appointed day, and warned the leaders of the loyal popu- 
lation that it would be his duty to use force to protect Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Davitt, and the Nationalist crowd 
that would assemble to hear them. Whether this had much 
effect does not appear, but very soon news was brought that a 
special train conveying several hundred Orangemen, headed 
by leading gentlemen of the county, and armed with revolvers, 
had arrived in the town, and that this organised party was 
marching up to the attack of the League meeting, preceded by 
brass bands and Union Jacks, and accompanied by a well-known 
Belfast solicitor, the Secretary of the Constitutional Society, 
and by Colonel Waring, a Deputy-Lieutenant and a Justice of 
the Peace for the county. Ultimately, however, the Orangemen 
were got rid of without bloodshed, and Mr. Clifford Lloyd care- 
fully guarded the Nationalist leaders while they instigated a 
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meeting of some hundred people to rebellion. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd remarks as to the incident that it has often struck him 
that “in the United Kingdom alone could anything so extra- 
ordinary be seen as the armed forces of the Crown standing 
round and protecting a gathering of rebels preaching treason.” 
The occurrence is, indeed, a proof of the necessity that exists 
for the maintenance of the Union. The Union, and the 
Union alone, can save Ireland from anarchy and civil war. 

. It would not be satisfactory to make any attempt to 
abstract Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s accounts of his daily doings in 
Ireland during the Land League terror. They can be best 
read in the book itself. We must notice, however, one or two 
of the very important obiter dicta which he gives us in regard 
to the administration of the law in Ireland. In the first 
place, he is very strongly of opinion that if the ordinary law 
had been strictly and justly enforced at the beginning of the 
troubles, there would have been no need whatever for ex- 
ceptional legislation. The slackness with which the law was 
administered at the beginning, however, brought about a con- 
dition of affairs so bad that a Coercion Act became necessary. 
Another interesting point touched on by Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
has to do with the oft-repeated allegation that the Resident 
Magistrates receive their orders from the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and act accordingly in regard to the cases tried before them. 
Here is Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s solemn declaration on the 
matter :— 

“It should be clearly understood that no communication of any 
sort or kind passed between the Executive Government or its 
representative and the magistrates forming the court with 
reference to the case to be brought before it. Under the old 
system, during the seven years I was a working magistrate, in 
both quiet and troubled times, I never received, nor heard of any 
other magistrate receiving, any sort of communication from the 
Government regarding a case before me, or to come before me, 
for trial. Subsequently, under the special system of decentralisa- 
tion, any communications the Lord Lieutenant desired to make to 
resident magistrates were transmitted through the special under 
whom, as executive officers, they were serving; and I can state 
positively that no such communication, nor any emanating from 
the special himself, ever had reference directly or indirectly to 
any matter before them in their judicial capacity, in which they 
were as free and untrammelled to decide upon the merits as any 
Judge of the Superior Courts.” 

Not less noteworthy is what Mr. Clifford Lloyd has to say in 
regard to the accusation that the Irish people have no con- 
fidence in the Resident Magistrates :— 

“ This, as I have elsewhere observed, is quite a misrepresenta- 
tion, and is indeed contrary to fact. It is one of the highest 
tributes paid to these officers that their presence at petty sessions 
courts is hailed with delight by the innocent, as well as by the 
litigants in civil cases; for they have established a reputation for 
administering the law with impartiality, integrity, and justice. 
Over and over again they are begged even by the friends of the 
accused to attend at particular courts, and in my time I received 
many anonymous letters making similar requests.” 


Before leaving Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s book, we must quote one 
of the descriptions of the seizures of cattle, under a process of 
distraint, made by him among the wealthy graziers of Tip- 
perary,—men who refused to pay rent in spite of the possession 
of ample resources :— 


** After the men’s dinners, the sheriff*again started, protected 
by a considerable force, for the farm of one Murnane, where a 
seizure was also to be made for rent due. When we arrived at 
the farm, which seemed to be one of some value, it was found that 
there was not a single head of cattle upon it. The stables were 
empty, and not a bullock or cow was within sight—in fact, every- 
thing movable had been taken away. Murnane himself was 
sitting in a chair in front of his house smoking a pipe, and sur- 
rounded by his family and relatives. In anticipation of dis- 
turbances, a large number of press correspondents accompanied 
us, America, as well as the Three Kingdoms, being well represented. 
To these gentlemen Murnane held forth. He said that, owing to 
the hard times and to the cruel oppression of an exacting land- 
lord, he had been obliged to sell his stock from time to time, one 
by one, in order to pay for food to keep life in his children’s 
bodies. ‘One by one,’ he said pathetically, ‘I have been 
obliged to sell, until, you see, gentlemen, at this moment I am 
left helpless and poor, not knowing where to turn to provide 
for the wants of my children. It is under these circumstances 
that the landlord comes to sell our last stick, or to turn us into the 
ditch, because I am unable to pay him his rack-rent. The butcher 
and the baker had a prior claim to the landlord, and it was 
my honest duty to satisfy them before meeting the unjust claims 
of the man who sends the sheriff here to desolate my farm,’ ”’ 


On this occasion the law was defeated, and the Sheriff got 
nothing. In the course of a few days, however, another 
surprise visit was paid to Murnane, and his farm was then 
found stocked by a fine herd of cattle :— 

“The party then went off at a fast pace towards Murnane’s 








farm, about four miles farther distant. I was riding in front, and 
when day broke, and we were within about a mile of the farm, I 
saw scouts from various directions running towards it, evidently 
to warn Murnane of our approach. The teams were made to step 
out, and on reaching the lands a rush was made from various 
directions by the sheriff and his bailiffs, Mr. Goddard and his 
men, and the few police we had with us. I saw a general 
scramble going on in the fields, from which several men were 
vigorously endeavouring to drive out a large herd. The cattle, 
however, were all captured. Murnane himself appeared upon the 
scene; but the only remark he made was, ‘ Begor, ye were too 
quick for me this time!’...... The cattle, under a strong 
guard with fixed bayonets, were all driven in to the railway 
station, where there was a display of popular excitement. The 
trucks were provided, and the cattle about to be put into them, 
when the owner, ‘under protest,’ paid up his whole debt and 
extra costs for the additional work entailed on the sheriff.” 


With so much of comment we must leave a book which is ag 
sensible and straightforward in manner as it is interesting in 
matter. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thomas and Paul Sandby, Royal Academicians. By William 
Sandby. (Seeley and Co.)—There is necessarily much that is 
general, if not positively vague, in this handsome and well- 
printed volume, for the professional and personal character- 
istics of Thomas and Paul Sandby were not such as to secure 
them much notoriety during their lives. How vague the 
information available as to the Sandbys is, may be gathered 
from the circumstance that it is by no means certain 
that they were the sons of a certain Thomas Sandby, of Bab- 
worth, who, according to Bailey’s “History of the County 
of Nottingham,” appears to have taken up his residence in the 
town of that name early in the eighteenth century. It seems 
certain, however, that the elder brother was born there in 1721, 
and the younger in 1725. There is little doubt that both received 
a certain amount of inspiration from their essentially prosaic 
native town; but their experiences as young men had more to do 
with the opening of their eyes and the quickening of their talents, 
In 1743, Thomas Sandby was appointed private secretary to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and, as such, accompanied him in his cam- 
paigns in Flanders and Scotland; while Paul was employed, after 
the suppression of the rebellion in 1745-46, to assist in the mili- 
tary survey of the new line of road to Fort George, and of the 
southern and western parts of the Highlands, under the direction 
of Colonel David Watson. Life in Scotland was not without its 
effect upon the art of the two brothers, who in due course settled 
in London, worked hard, prospered, and became members of the 
Royal Academy. Of the two, Paul seems to have been the better 
known, if not the more popular, in London society. Although 
landscape-painting was his métier, he experimented in caricature 
in opposition to Hogarth himself. The brothers are mentioned 
in the Walpole correspondence, Thomas being distinguished 
as “the architect.” Both united wisdom with artistic enthu- 
siasm, and, perhaps in consequence, led happy and prosperous 
lives. Nor will they soon be forgotten. Paul Sandby has not 
incorrectly been styled “the father of water-colour art ;” and of 
Thomas Sandby, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse writes that “in archi- 
tectural drawing, in precise draughtsmanship, and the skill of 
laying even and finely-graduated tints of colour, it would be 
difficult for any artist greatly to excel him.” Altogether, this is a 
very interesting, though not very well compacted, book. 

Suspected. By Louisa Stratenus. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 
book is so steeped in Teutonism of the Dutch variety—even the 
hero’s “‘ strongly-marked features made him look like one of those 
Teuton chiefs whose place was more in one of those old Teutonic 
forests than among the followers of a prince’”—that one is 
tempted at first to think it a translation. Such an impression is, 
no doubt, a mistake, and, taking this for granted, all that can 
well be said of Suspected, by way of general characterisation, is 
that it is a simply and carefully written, rather than specially 
notable or even interesting story. Anna von Halmvelden, a 
young woman of the familiar, essentially good, yet very unreason- 
able sort (where an affair of the heart is concerned), persists in 
preferring the weak and ignoble Van Weerts to the gallant and, 
in every way, excellent Wolff—the hero of “ the strongly-marked 
features,” &c. When Van Weerts is murdered, she even thinks 
Wolff capable of being the criminal. Suspected tells how the true 
criminal is discovered, and how Wolff, with the help of an almost 
incredibly disinterested friend, wins the girl, who is not alto- 
gether worthy of him. It is a study in patience and in Dutch 
life, and as a story is thoroughly wholesome. 





The Church in Victoria during the Episcopate of Bishop Perry. 
By George Goodman. (Seeley and Co.)—The author of this book 


has committed what, under the circumstances, must be accounted 
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a considerable mistake. He has told at portentous length the 
story of an undoubtedly admirable, though not specially great 
man, who did excellent work, mainly of the pioneer sort, for the 
Anglican Church in Australia, and who was so conscientious 
that, as soon as he discovered himself to be no longer equal 
to the strain of his position, he gave it up, and returned home 
to labour quietly. Bishop Perry cannot be said to have spent 
a very eventful or exciting life; but he lived through the early 
eold fever in Australia, saw the Black Thursday of the great 
fires, and had an ample experience, if not of perils, certainly 
of journeyings. A pleasantly picturesque and readable story 
eould, therefore, have been easily made out of the Bishop’s life 
in Australia, which began in 1848, and ended in 1876 with his 
resignation of the See of Melbourne vu the creation of that of 
Ballarat. Mr. Goodman is, however, a faithful and sympathetic, 
if also tedious chronicler, an1 his work will be found valuable as 
a treasure-house of information as to both the material and the 
spiritual progress of Australia at a critical period. Bishop Perry 
ficures in these pages from first to last as a good scholar, a good 
man, and a thoroughly practical and conscientious ecclesiastic, 
who, if he did not wrestle with the larger spiritual questions of 
his time, did his best to solve such pressing and every-day 
problems as were presented to him by the prevalence of the vice 
of intemperance. 

The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
By George G. Napier, M.A. (Maclehose, Glasgow.)—This is a 
beautiful book for the drawing-room table, but it is something 
better than a mere picture-book, and the numerous illustrations 
will be found full of interest to all lovers of Tennyson’s poetry. 
The work is an enlargement of a small volume printed for private 
circulation in 1889, and is worthy of the additional labour Mr. 
Napier has bestowed upon it. Few poets have been more 
influenced by local associations, and the character of the 
scenery amidst which the Laureate has lived is vividly impressed 
upon his verse. Much in it that is beautiful is due to the poet’s 
home memories and affections ; and in his account of the Tennyson 
family, the author has the merit—rare in these days—of being 
wholly free from the impertinent curiosity of the interviewer. 
He relates much that the reader is glad to know, and nothing 
which he has noright to know. Asa companion to the verse of the 
only living poet whose voice of song charms the public, and also 
satisfies the “ fit audience ” able to appreciate its highest excel- 
lence, this handsome vo'ume merits the success which it can 
scarcely fail to receive. 

Edwin Octavius Tregelles. Edited by his Daughter, Sarah C. Fox. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—E. O. Tregelles, described as a “ civil 
engineer and minister of the Gospel,” belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and devoted much of his time to evangelistic work. He 
travelled with this object in the West Indies. In this tour a year 
and a half was spent; more than a third of the volume is devoted 
to the description of it, taken from E. O. Tregelles’s diary. We 
have no wish to depreciate the worth of the diarist’s character and 
work, but here, and indeed elsewhere, the narrative is dispropor- 
tionately long. A book of about a fourth of the dimensions would 
have sufficed, at least for the general reader. Almost the only 
remark of common interest that we have found, is that the Pro- 
clamation of the Queen was a “ gaudy pageant,” and that the 
writer did not desire to “see another.” Nothing else could have 
been expected from a loyal subject, whether Friend or not. It 
would have been shocking ha1 he desired to see another. 

Latin Dialogues for School Representation. By Constance M. 
Ashford. (Swan Sonnenschein.)—Miss Ashford gives us here 
e'ght sufficiently-amusing little dialogues, the Latin and English 
being benevolently put on opposite pages. She prefixes some 
stage directions and general suggestions. We wish her well in 
her effort to entice learners into speaking Latin; few things 
would be more useful to teachers. But she must pardon a few 
criticisms. Why mysteriosae? It is not Latin. And if she will 
mark quantities, she should be careful to mark them right, and to 
see that the printer does not play tricks with her markings. We 
find résas, miter, vocasti, ?s, forum, sdle, egrégiae, probus, ingénium, 
and béné!! Exquirsivi is not the usual form, to say the least. 

The Wars of York and Lancaster, 1450-1485. Arranged and 
edited by Edith Thompson. (David Nutt.)—This is a volume in 
a useful and interesting series which we have noticed more than 
once. ‘English History by Contemporary Writers,” “Gas- 
coigne,” “ Whelhamstide’s Register,’ ‘‘ William of Worcester,” 
and “The Paston Letters,” are among the sources from which 
Miss Thompson has drawn. From “Gascoigne” is quoted a 
passage on ecclesiastical abuses. “Many infants,” he writes, 
“ die without baptism, because the parish churches have not fonts.” 
“If a man would found a college, let him see that. he found it out 
of his own goods, not by appropriating parish churches to it.” 
The “Traits of King Henry,” and “The Queen’s Adventures,” 
are among the particularly interesting pieces. 








| a valuable armed reserve in case of an emergency. 


Punch to Padam Aram. By Alfred T. Story. (Elliot Stock).— 
This is a better book than the very silly title would lead one to 
expect. 1t is a volume of essays which show, now and then, traces 
of wit and wisdom. But there are sad blemishes in it. For 
instance, there is a decidedly foolish parody of a psalm. In this, 
lambkins are said to skip, and the author appends a note to the 
effect that he “ has never seen lambkins skip,” but thinks that it 
is the right sort of phrase to use. Why should he not have seen 
them? Nothing could be more common. They are particularly 
playful little animals. The curious thing is that Mr. Story 
writes as if he loved and knew the country. Again, he writes, 
‘“‘T don’t know what literature there is about turnpikes.” Has he 
forgotten Mr. Weller’s theories about turnpike men, and what we 
read about the turnpike-keeper in “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” ? 

A Mirror of the Turf. By J. H. Curzon. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—“ Racing,” writes Mr. Curzon in his preface, “ has unfortunately 
become a ‘ business’ of the most sordid kind ; the majority of the 
men engaged in the ‘ sport’ run their horses only as ‘instruments 
of gambling.’” This is the substance of what he has tosay. He 
does not write, indeed, as a moralist, and he cannot be accused of 
not knowing his subject, for he is acquainted with all its minutiz ; 
but this is what it comes to. It is a pity that the Law Courts do 
not absolutely refuse to take any cognisance of turf transactions ; 
credit betting would then cease to be, or would at least receive a 
great discouragement. Those who are curious to know more about 
this subject will find all they want in the Mirror of the Turf. 


Mrs. Fenton’s Craze. By Henry Ross. (Digby and Long.)—The 
craze is to have a quantity of jewellery, and always to have it by 
her bed-side. The heroine is a rich widow, who loves, and is 
secretly loved by, a young nobleman who has run through all his 
money. The young man, while staying in the same country- 
house, undertakes for a wager to steal the jewels; the lady shoots 
him. This is one way of establishing a mutual relation, but it 
must be followed with caution. This is the best of the stories ; 
the others are of but little worth. 


The City of the Just. By Thomas Terrell. (Trischler and Co.) 
—Mr. Terrell thinks meanly of City financiers, company-pro- 
moters, and the like. Indeed, he thinks meanly of mankind. He 
writes, for instance :—“‘ In every man’s character there are govern- 
ing principles of hatred, malice, envy, avarice, vanity, which are 
the powers originating his actions, but which h » never recognises.” 
This is a pretty strong statement—‘‘in every man’s character.” 
It is made apropos of a certain Ritualist rector of a Welsh parish, 
who pretends to be actuited by a Ca‘holic zeal, but is really 
acting under the influence? of a desire for notoriety, or vanity, one 
of Mr. Terrell’s “ originating powers.” In the end, however, he 
thinks better of it, makes a judicious compromise, and generally 
amends his ways, for he is not otherwise an admirable man. The 
rascal of the story is a villainous stockbroker. There is a hero and 
two heroines, on> of whom has a very tragical fate indeed. The 
story moves briskly enough, and is sufficiently readable. 

Bombay, 1855-1890. By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Henry Frowde.) 
—Obviously this book is no‘ one to be criticised by a reviewer- 
Sir W. Hunter is an expert of the first eminence. Other experts 
may possibly differ from some of his views; but that he speaks 
with authority would be conceded by all. His purpose is to tell 
the story of Lord Reay’s Administration. The first thing that 
strikes a reader is the multiplicity and variety, often the oppo- 
sition, of interests which an Indian ruler has to consider. To 
take, for instance, the chapter on “ Forests.” The demand for a 
regular system of forestry, and the preservation of the forests 
from the incessant destruction which has gone on for many 
centuries, seemed perfectly reasonable. But there were tribes 
whose subsistance depended in a large measure on practices which 
such a preservation would forbid. A large timber trade, too, had 
grown up, which was thus abruptly checked. Lord Reay appointed 
a Commission to consider the subject. Another population whose 
interests had to be considered, consisted of aboriginal tribes, who 
subsisted by collecting forest products. This is a sample of the 
multifarious cares of Indian rulers. Among the other subjects 
with which Sir W. Hunter deals are, “ Dealings with Native 
States” (the Governor of Bombay supervises States which con- 
tain an aggregate population of 700,000,many of them scarcely 
known by name to the average English reader), “ Education” 
(Lord Reay’s policy was to substitute grants-in-aid for direct 
control), ‘Land Administration ”—it is interesting to find pro- 
blems that have perplexed us here cropping up in India—“ Public 
Works,” “Excise and General Taxation,’ and “ Protection of 
Persons and Property.” Under this last heading, Sir W. Hunter 
states with judicious impartiality the Crawford case, in reference 
to the difficult question of indemnities. The Bombay police num- 
bers 21,890 men, and Sir W. Hunter remarks that they would form 
It is interest- 
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per cent. of the men, have had sufficient education to write an in- 
telligent crime report.” That is more than could be said of the 
English force. The average number of prisoners is just under 
7,000. Their maintenance costs something less than £5 per annum 
per prisoner, the actual charge for rations being £2. The Native 
Army numbers 29,902. The Marathas are the chief element ; but 
they now furnish fewer recruits than formerly. 


Play-Hours and Half-Holidays. By the Rev. 8S. C. Atkinson. 
(Macmillan.)—This is a new edition of a book originally published 
thirty-three years ago. To most readers it will be new; to all, 
certainly, for whom it is in the first instance intended. It deals 
with the sports and amusements of certain schoolboys, their ex- 
periences among fishes, birds, and beasts of all kind, such as are 
found in English earth and water ; their deeds in the cricket-field ; 
and such like matters. Dr. Atkinson is an admirable guide for 
young readers. He amuses them, but he also teaches them to 
observe. A boy may go to the book thinking of entertainment 
only, but he must be dense indeed if he does not bring away from 
it something better. 
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Ritchie (A.), Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning, " 8v0, (Macmillan) 10,6 
Sandemann (F.), By Hook and by SUING IO OAD  coscoseccesesnenicnssooue (Sotheran) 18/0 





...(Maecmillan) 5/0 
....(Partridge) 2/6 
.(Routledge) 2/0 


Smith (H.), Interludes, 12mo . 
Stephens (VU. A.), The Young M. Ose ‘Hunters, cr 8vo.. 
Sullivan (J. L.), Life and Reminiscences, cr 8vo........... 





Theodoli (Marchesa), Under Pressure, 2 "VOIS. CY BVO vvsesssseseese, (Macmillan) 12/0 
Timmins (H. T.), Nooks and Corners: f Herefordshire, 4to (E, Stock) 21/0 
Tuck (R.), Revelation of Character, Cr 8V0 .........:00.ceceeeeeseseee ...(E. Stock) 5/ 0 
Vicqueray (J. W.), Morceaux Détaches, Or 8V0  ois..s.ccseseteceecseserees (Percival) 3/0 
Weber (A.), An Affair of Homour, 460 ..........cccceeceeeeceeeee (Griffith & Farran) 5/6 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpDEx to the “SprcTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 








6“ LIBERTY”| “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
Messrs. Liberty have made further a. 

ART ments in the manufacture of this favourite 

material, and have added a variety of New 


VELVETEEN Shades to the alr eady extensive range of rich 


and rare colourings. 
wil 26 in, to 27in. wide; price 3s, 11d. per yard, 
AUTUMN DRESSES. Every yard stamped “ Liberty’ Art Velveteen, 
New Patterns Post-FreE. New Patterns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


os tL E& R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 











anennnntscnenisistamniatinenan 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Si 
Improvement in Old Sight, ee aa ie 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. ; 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S8., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’ 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. + the suihan, Joun Brownine, 63 Strand, aan, W.0, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Room: 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Daten, a —— 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


WINTER HOSIERY. 
THE TRIPLE SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 
Of all Drapers and Hosiers. 
Registered Trade Mark, “ MUSA DYE,” on each pair, 





WHOLESALE ONLY, 


12 FLETCHER GATE, —— 


CELLULAR AERTEX — 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of peter Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 2 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
mane 09 Price-List of fru Wl range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 

n, with names Spe 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY tT LonDoe E. ad 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Mannfac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
Seen application to 


DENT and C O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | NSTI TUTIO N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, Estp, 1835. 


Bonus Year, 1 899. The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, ian and Secr etary, 48 Gracechurch St., Lasten, 0. 











EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES, OCTOBER, 1892, 
PRINCEH’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
At 11.15 o’clock, to be delivered by 
STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
October 9th¢ ‘‘The Three Principles of the West London Ethical 


October 16th Society.’ 
October 23rd 2 “The Historical Foreshadowings of an Ethical Move- 
§ ment,” 


October aint 


October 30th “Imagination and Morals.’” 





IGH SCHOOL, NEWC ASTLE, STAFFS.—Head- 

Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. First-grade School. Especial attention 

to Science and "Mathematics, Laboratory, wood and iron workshops, fives courts, 

gymnasium. Special preparation for Army, and also for classical scholarships, 
aay ee to HBAD- MASTER. 








YUBLIC ‘SCHOOLMAN, with ‘thorough knowledge of 
French, German, and Spanish, acquired in the respective countries, 
DESIRES POST as SEGRETARY to M.P.—* B.C. E.,” 15 Arlington Road, N. Ww 





ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SOHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except House Scholarships, during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylum, 3.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 





LTHAM COLLEGE, 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rey. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 21st. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 1UESDAY, September 20th. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to £10 per annum. _The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford. 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminul Fee, 25 Guineas, 








RESDEN (GERMANY)—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides. Special facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. Honse healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 

Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 

Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 

ng A eens 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 
th, ; 





OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine. 





RETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, W.— 
PREPARATORY SUHOOL for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S. ‘ BRIT- 
ANNIA.’ Boys are conveyed to and from School in a private omnibus, under the 
escort of a Master. The School will meet sgain on TUESDAY, September 27th, 
at 9,15.—Mr, EDWARD BLAIR may be seen by appointment after Saturday, 
September 24th. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The SIXTY- 
SECOND SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens OCTOBER 3rd. 
—The NINETEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 10th. The Classes prepare for Pro- 
fessions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Labora- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open 
daily for practical work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Students, 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 

3. For Medical Students, 


The HALL of RESIDENCE in connection with the College is now open. 





HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
Limited.—This Company has erected LYDDON HALL, in VIRGINIA 
ROAD, LEEDS, as a Hall of Residence for Students attending the Classes of the 
Yorkshire College wl ose homes are at a distance from Leeds, The Hall will be 
opened at the beginning of next October, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., Warden.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY of the Yorkshire Colleze, Leeds. 


bg HALL, LONDON (Opened October, 1882; 
Incorporated March, 1686), BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.— 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of University College, and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Principal, Miss GROVE.—Applications for 
admission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 











MARRIED LADY (Irish), owing to reduced circum- 

stances, is anxious to hear of a situation as UNPAID COMPANION to 
some nice, refined gentlewoman. Advertiser is middle-aged, but strong and 
active, well accustomed to the management of a house, well educated and mnusi- 
cal, and willing to make herself useful in any way. Would like to travel, but all 
travelling expenses would have to be paid,---Address, “ A, B.,”’ Grosvenor Library, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, London, 





es ees UNIVERSITY. 





LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 





The attention of Members of School Boards, Managers of Schools, and others, 
is called to the opportunity now afforded to Teachers in Elementary Schools of 
obtaining a complete course of Training in conjunction with the qualification of 
B A. and B.Sc, of Victoria University. 





Liverpool University Training College provides a complete course of training 
for Elementary Teachers who, as Registered Students of University College, 
attend all the courses of Lectures requisite for the degrees in Arts or Science, of 
Victoria University. The Examinations jor the Deyrees are accepted by the 
Education Department in liew of the usual Examination for Certificates. In ad- 
mission, preference is given to Candidates obtaining a high place in the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination, and giving evidence of knowledge of subjects recognised 
at the Preliminary Examination of Victoria University. 

A RESIDENTIAL HOSTEL is established at Croxteth Road, under the direction 
of the Warden, Rev. W. H. WOODWARD. All Students pay an annual charge 
of £10, together with University Examination fees, viz. :—Preliminary, £2; 
Intermediate, £1; Final, £1. Courses of Lectures are delivered at University 
College by the Professor of Philosophy, upon “‘ Logic and Psychology in Relation 
to Teaching ;” and by the Lecturer on Education, upon the “* History, Theory, and 
Practice of Teaching,” with special reference in each case to the requirements of 
the Education Department. Special arrangements are made for RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, undenominational and denominational. 


Full particulars may be had of the WARDEN, the Hostel, Croxteth Road, 
Liverpool. 





| 9 Shaiameaniiaia of LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the Subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) EXAMINATIONS, 
Fee for the whole course: 10 Guineas, 
A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S, Examination. 
These Classes will commence in October, and are not confined to Students of 
the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


JT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. Bowes, at 4 p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition 
in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £145, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-jide first-year Students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing their 
studies. 

3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for Students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Priz3. are also oren to Students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the Wiliam Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Pra henbury Prize in Surgery, value £52; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £ ; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value 10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes, for 
first, second, and third year Student of £10 103s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the 
recommendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

Introductory Address by Dr. MERCIER at 4 p.m., followed by distribution of 
prizes by Sir A. K. Roxuit, M.P. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20, for 
Dental Students on Examination, SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. 

FEES :—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or in six pay- 
ments of £27 and £17 alternately. Special fees for Partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usval special departments. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examina- 
tions of the University of London and for the First F.R.C.S. Examination. 

The new prospectus shows fully the changes which have been made in the In- 
struction given at the School and Hospital to meet the requirements of the new 
(five years’) curriculum, 

Prospectus and all information on application to 
W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.) 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this Department, LECTURES are given to LADIES in the various Subjects 
of University Education, by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s 
College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies atove the age of 16. 

A Class will be held for the Special Preparation of Ladies for the MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. This Class 
will commence on SEPTEMBER 12th. 

All other Classes commence on OCTOBER 10th.—On that day, at 3 p.m., an 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be given by Professor HALES (Clerk Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge), to which all Students and their 
friends are invited. 

For a Prospectus or further information, apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss C, 
G. SCHMITZ, at the above address, 

In return for four stamps, a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
45 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—H.M. the QUEEN, 
II.—HISTORY and SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

CHURCH HISTORY—Reyv. A. W. Milroy. 
ANCIENT HISTORY—J. R. V. Marchant, M.A. 
MODERN HISTORY—Harold Cox, B.A., J. A. Cramb, M.A. 
GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY—H. G. Seeley, F.R.S , Dean. 
MATHEMATICS—W. H. H. Hudson, M.A. 
CHEMISTRY—H. Forster Morley, D.Sc. 
PHYSICsS—C. F. Herroun, F.I.C. 
ASTRUNOMY—J. D. McClure, M.A. 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 

For particulars, apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady-Resident, 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR OCTOBER, 1892. 
1, Gop’s Foot. Chaps, 42-44. 
2. THe Passine Moon. 
3. A Twiticgut Gossip WITH THE Past. 
4. WinteR MONTHS. 
5. Two YORKSHIRE STORIES, 
6 Pav Louris CourRIER. 
7. BALLAD OF A JESTER, 
8. Paris: PRINTEMPS. 
9. PorRTRAIT OF A GERMAN MUSIC-MASTER, 
10. A Very ImporTANT PLACE. 
1l. Mrs. BuicH, Chaps. 5-8 


Ricuarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER. 
oe See By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Chaps. 


THe Maxine oF Gunyriints. By P. Anderson 
Graham. 

CaIRNSMILL DEN. By R. F. Murray. 

Tue Pot-BorLter. By Grant Allen. 

Day AND NIGHT IN THE GUIANA Forrest. By James 
Rodway. 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 18.21. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SuHip. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LonamMans, GREEN, and Co. 





On September 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 112. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, containing :—** Mrs. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN.” By S. Baring-Gould, Author 
of “ Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,’ &c. Chaps. 16- 
19.—*‘ THE PEERAGE IN Cuina,”—‘* CRANBORNE 
Cuasr.”"—* A Parr OF Lovers.”—‘* Mount 
Erna.’”’—* THE Countess Rapna.” By W. E. 
Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘*Heaps of 
Money,” &c. Chaps, 13-16. 


London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo 
Place. 
THE BOOKMAN. 
Second Year. 
MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER begins a New Volume, 
and will contain the following, among other 
Articles :— 

Tue First oF A SERIES OF PER‘ONAL REMINIS- 
CENCES OF LITERARY MEN. By ibe Author of 
“The Carlyles and a Segmeit of their Circle.’’ 
The following will be among the subjects :—Lord 
Jeffrey, Wordsworth, Arthir Hngh Clough, 
Thomas Campbell, W. E, Ayt» n, George Henry 
Lewes, James Hannay, Alexander Smith, Edwin 
Waugh. 

A SEPARATE PLATE PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR H. 
DrummonpD. With Critical Estimate, 

Mr. CaRLYLE ON MR. FrRoupDE, 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

**THE ANGEL IN THE House.” With Portrait. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton, OF THE Spectator, By William 
Watson. 

Portrait OF Mrs. W. K. CLirFoRD, AUTHOR OF 
* AuNT ANNE” 

Mr. GLApDSTONE’s ADDRESS AT THE ORIENTAL Con- 
Gress. By Professor W. D. Ramsay, Author of 
“The Historical Geography of Asia Minor.” 

SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

News Notes: English, American, Journalistic, &c. 

REVIEWS OF Books. 

Tuer NOVELS OF THE MonrTuH. 

CompLete List OF NEw BOOKS, WITH CRITICISMS, 


Hopper and SroueHTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 33. 44d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE 


CALENDAR, FOR THE SESSION 1892-93, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
J. E. CORNISH, Manchester. 


CATALOGUE of 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
and SUNDRY REMAINDERS of NEW and 
UNCUT BOOKS (No. 86, for SEPTEMBER, con- 
tains many Books of Travel), at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, Post-Free. 
Wiu1am Potter, 30 Exchange Street East, Liver- 
pool, 








SIXTH EDITION, price 1s. 


BSERVATIONS on the EFFI- 
CACY of BURNING SULPHUR FIRES in 
EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-General 
J. E. Tuson, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London: Harrison and Sons, Booksellers to the 
Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER, and OO., Limited, 
have the pleasure to announce that they have just 
issued a new CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing, among other valuable and interesting lists, a 
Selection of Works on Oriental subjects, Theology, 
Comparative Philogy, Mythology and Folk-Lore, the 
Occult Sciences and Theosophy, General and Kuro- 
ean History, Biography, Education, Greek and 
Can Classics, Military Science, Botany and Natural 
History, Medicine, Politics, Law, Physical Sciences, 
Technology, Guide-Books, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, 
Novels, &c. 
Sent post-free on application to Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 








MUDIE’S 


eS 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH; GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKs, 





Subscriptions opened at any date, 


FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 





All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
Brancu OFFICES} 9 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Muxssrs. Damretn and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tuz InreRNaTIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


IRK BECK BANK.) 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 


THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS:» 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


- PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 
| in MEATS. Also, 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 





ours, 








—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





| for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OME REASONS WHY IBELIEVE 
THEISM MUST SUPERSEDE CHRISTIAN- 


ITY. By Joun GLEN, Assistant-Minister of the 
Theistic Church, 


Witiiams and Norgate. Price 44. 


USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the “ak Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
eg on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 

OINTMENT.—InriveEnza, Couaus anpCoLps. 
—In diseases of the throat and chest, so prevalent in 
our changeable climate, nothing so speedily relieves, 
or so certainly cures, as these ineatimable remedies. 
These disorders are too often neglected at their com- 
mencement, or are injudiciously treated, resulting in 
either case in disastrous consequences. Whatever 
the condition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies will 
restore, if recovery be possible; they will retard the 
alarming symptoms till the blocd is purified and 
nature consummates the cure, gradually restoring 
strength and vital nervous power. By persevering 
in the use of Holloway’s preparations, tone is cots 
ferred on the stomach and frame gencrally 
Thousands of persons have testified that by the use 
of these remedies alone, they have been restored to 
health after every other means had failed. 





wh Sober al 


+ anaes”, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. 


By HENRY Cresswk i, Author of ‘A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vois. 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 
Sergeant, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daugk- 
ter,” “An East London Msstery,” &c. 3 vols. 


BENT on CONQUEST. By 


Epita Maup NicHoison. 3 vols. 


QUIXOTE the WEAVER. 


By C. G. FurLEY-SMITH. 3 vols. 


The FINGER of SCORN. 


By Rearnatp E, Satwey, Author of “ Mildwater 
Terrace.” 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. By Max 


BeresrorD, Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 2 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





10 BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. With a 


History of bis Literary, Political, and Religious 

Career in America Frarce, and England, to 

which is added a hitherto Unpublisbed Sketch 

of Paine by Witit1Am CospBetT. By MONCURE 

D. Conway. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 253. 

The publication of this Work has been delayed in 
consequence of the discovery by the author of some 
impo tant new material, including an unpublished 
sketch of Paine by Willian Cobbett. The paper by 
Cobbett possesses some exceptionai importance be- 
cause it €xpresses & complete change of opinion on 
the part of its writer from the view held by bim at 
the time ef some of his earlier utterances concerning 
the career of Paine ; whi.e it was largely npon some 
of these earl'er utterances that were based upon the 
conclnsions arrived at concerning Paine by those who 
first wrote about him after his death. 
A POWERFUL ROMANCE, 

By the AUTHOR of “‘ The LEAVENWORTH CASE,” 
GREEN.—CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S 

MONKY: aNovel. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 

Author of “‘The Leavenworth Case.”’ 16mo, cloth 

(with Frontispiece), 23. 6d.; boards, 23, 

This striking new story by Miss Green is one of the 
best the Author has produced, 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The OLD STONE HOUSE, and other 
Stories. 16mo, paper covers, ls. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE 
SCOTTISH POETS. 
Edited by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 


Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. ; ge aa Edition (limited), 
4 se. net. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW 
READY :— 


EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY. Con- 


TENTS:—Thomas the Kbymer—John Barbour— 
Androw of Wyntoun—Heopry the Minstrel. 


MEDIEVAL SCOTTISH POETRY. 
Contents :—James I. (the Kingis Quair)— 
Robert Henryson—William Dunbar, and Gavin 
Douglas, 


SCOTTISH POETRY of the SIX- 
TKENTH CENLURY. Conrents:—Sir David 
Lyndsay —John Bellenden — James V.— Sir 
Richard Maitland—Alexander Scot, and Alexan- 
der Montgomerie, 


IN PREPARATION, 
SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY. Con- 


taining the best Historical, Legendary, and 
Imaginative Ballads of Scotland. 

“The * Abbotsford Series’ continues to deserve 
success...... We have nothing but praise for the 
editor’s conduct of a most useful undertak'ng,””— 
Atheneum. 

“The design of Mr. Eyre-Todd in his * Abbotsford 


Series’ is a highly commendable one.” —Saturday 
Review, 


Glasgow: WILLIAM HODGE and CO., 
26 BoTHweL. STREET. 
London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


With 124 Iliustrations, demy 8yvo, cloth extra, 183. 


LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Mev,” &c. 


**A charming volume......In a series of pictures 
Mr. Besant unrolls before our eyes the pauorama of a 
living London in the ages that are past. He has 
clothed the dry bones of history with living and 
fascinating interest.’’—Morning Leader, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


The Marquis of Carabas. 


By Aaron Watson and Littias WASSERMANN. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ Certainly one of the brightest and best novels of 
the season.” —Glasgow Herald, 
Girl. 


Bob Martin’s Little 


By Davip CurisTIE Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s 
Coat,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Treason-Felony. By Joun 


Hitt, Author of ** Waters of Marah,” &c. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
The Ivory Gate. By 


WaLTER Besant, Author of * All Sort: and Con- 
ditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [ Shortly. 





A Soldier’s Children. By 
JOHN STRANGE Winter, Author of “ Cavalry 


Life,” &. With 34 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 33, 6d. 





The American Claimant. 


By Mark Twatn, LIilustrated by Hal Hurst and 
Dan Beard. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Maid Marian and Robin 


Hood: a Romance of Old Sherwood Forest, 
By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘“* The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 

** Written with all the vivacity and picturesqueness 
that distinguish Mr. Maddock... ..It requires only 
to be read in order to be thoroughly appreciated.” 
—Dundee Courier. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 


By W. Ciark RussEti, Author of “ The Wreck 
of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ &c. 


The Duchess of Powysland. 


By Grant ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of 
Shem,” &c. 


Corinthia Marazion. By 
CEcIL GrirFitH, Author of “ Victory Deane,’’ &. 





HANDY NOVELS. 
A New Series of Stories of the highest class, uniform 
in style, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 6d. each, 


The Old Maid’s|Taken from the 


Sweetheart. By Enemy. By Henry 
ALAN ST. AUBYN, NEWBOLT. | October. 





A Lost Soul. By | Modest Little Sara 
W. L. ALDEN. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
(Shortly. [November. 








A Romance of the Nine- 


teenth Century. By W. H. Ma uock. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 64, [Shortly. 


The 


ZoLa. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Downfall. By Emie 


Translated by Ernest A, VIZETELLY. 
(Shortly. 








My Flirtations. By Marcarer 
Wrnman. With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





The Thousand and One 


Days: Persian Tales, Edited by Justin H. 
McCakTHY. With Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, half-parchment, 12s. [Shortly. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To be Published about November. 
demy 8vo, about 520 pp., 32s. 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


2 vols. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 


Staff Lecturer, Oxford University Extension, 
EDITOR OF MR. KUSKIN’S POEMS, 
Author of 
“The Art Teaching of John Ruskin,” 


“The Supplement to ‘ Deucalion,’” &e. 


This important work is written by Mr. 
Collingwood, who has been for some years 
Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary and general 
assistant, and who has had unique advan- 
tages in obtaining materials for this book. 
It will contain a large amount of new 
matter, and letters which have never been 
published; and will be, in fact, as near as 
possible at present, a full and authoritative 
biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book will 
contain numerous portraits and illustra- 
tions, reproduced in the best style of pro- 


cess engraving. 


Messrs. Methuen will also publish a special 
limited edition on hand-made paper, with the 
illustrations on India paper, price £3 3s. ; and 
a small edition on Japanese paper, with the 


illustrations on India paper, price £5 5s. 


*,* As a large part of the special edition is 
already sold, application should now be made 
to the publishers, and orders will be booked as 


they are received. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“A Coloured Portrait of Mr. Ruskin from 
a painting by himself. 

10 Sketches by Mr. Ruskin (now pub- 
lished for the first time). 


Several Portraits of Mr. Ruskin. 


Sketches by Mr. Arthur Severn, R.I, of 
Mr. Ruskin’s various homes. 


Fac-simile of a MS. page of “ Fors 
Clavigera.” 


The sketches by Mr. Ruskin have been so 
chosen as to show Mr. Ruskin’s hand in 
various styles and periods, in various 
moods, and in places specially connected 
with his work. 


METHUEN and CO., 
18 BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS, HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


_ MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
The CUCKOO in the NEST. In 38 vols. 


At all Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. In 38 vols. 


At all Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY MAY CROMMELIN. 
MR. and MRS. HERRIES. In 1 vol., 


buckram gilt, 63. 


BY 8S. BAYARD DOD. 
A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. 


In 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

The Acad:my says :—*‘ Certainly one of the best stories of its kind that we have 
had. Deals ina most fresh and charming way with the ordinary aspects of Hizh- 
land life and character a century ago. Mr Dod’s men and women are broadly 
individualised and unmistakably alive.” 


crown 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The FATE of FENELLA. By Twenty- 


four well-known Authors. With 79 Illustraticns and Authors’ Autographs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 
AWAKING. Cheap Edition. In buckram 


gilt, 3s, 6d. [This day, 


“In this noble story, Mrs. Spender takes her place in the front rank of living 
English novelists,”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s, 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HamILton, Kent, and Co., Limited. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. GERARD FORD. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s. 
TOO: a Novel in Two Books. By Mrs. GeRARD Forp. 
With an Illustration by Florence M. Cooper. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent, and Co., Limited, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—>—— 
OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£ s. d. £8. d, 

RRS ee EAR TT em 10 10 0} Narrow Column ...........c.0008 - $10 0 

Half-Page ......... 5 5 0] Half-Column » EBS 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Pawo o0...cscssecsscecooes £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..........csessseseereee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net. 
Serms of Subscription, 
; Yearly. Halj- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... 8 Baas 014 3..4..0 7 2 


Including postage to “any ‘of the Australasian 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S List, 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Persona] 


and Professional Notes. By CLIFFoRD Harrisoy. 9 
vols. crown 8vo, 21s. ae 


NOW READY. 

The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table-Talk, preceded } 

Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THorps, F'S,A' 

a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, fates 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 





THIS DAY.—BY THE AUTHOR OF *“* AN AUST RALIAN GIRL,” 


The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Alick 


Macieop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


A GIRL WITH a TEMPER. By H.B,. 


Fintay KniGcut. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We have nothing but praise for this novel. It illustrates 
with remarkable force and pertinence the terrible entanglements 
in which a ‘fine, furious temper’ may involve its luckless 
possessor...... Of the well-sustained plot of this brilliant novel ye 
will say no more, but rather leave to Mr. Knight’s readers, whose 
name should be legion, the fascinating task of unfolding its 
cunnirg convolutions.’—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS, KEITH’S CRIME,’ &c, 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs.W. K. Clifford. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Leslie 
Kerru. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The author has shown much cleverness in building up a 
thoroughly readable story. Readers of it will find themselves in 
pleasant company ; for all the characters are exceptionally well 
sketched and consistently carried out.”—Guardian. 


“Sale over One Million and a ‘Quarter Copies. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


THE NEW EDITION. 
Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Oidinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and %4 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








THE 
IVERPOOL ann LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... ai aes oe £8,159,829 
HrabD OFFICES 2 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON, 
LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 

All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM3, 
bi ng 4 in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 
ending 1895, 

EXPENSES MODERATE, BONUSES LARGE, 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


| hen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.... 110 6..4..4..015 3.4.0 7 8 


on oo oe oo on 





ove ote ove £15,000,000 


INVESTED FUNDS... 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
NOW READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JENNY’S CASE. By Eten F. Prvsenv. 


2 vols. 
REVIEW (Scotsman) :— 
FIRST oe is a troublesome one, but it is here treated with a becoming reti- 
cence and dignity. Touches of real portraiture.” 


SECOND REVIEW (Glasgow Herald):— 
“« A work of remarkable power. Without passion, declamation, digression, or 
striving after effect, the story is allowed to unfold itself step by step. Yet it 
is one with several strikingly dramatic incidents, as genuinely conceived and 
quietly presented as if the artist were quite unconscious of her power. It is 
the result of close observation and sympathetic study. It is doubtful if any 
writer, save George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, has so well caught the idiosyn- 
crasies of rustic character. ‘Jenny’s Case’ is all the more heart-breaking 
because it is so real.”’ 
THIRD REVIEW (Daily Chronicle) :— 

«¢ Jenny’s Case’ was similar to that of ‘ Tess of the I’ Urberville’s,’ and in one 
respect the author's treatment of it is more original than Mr. Hardy’s. The 
sto: y is told with extreme directness and simplicity, and with quite unaffected 
and unmanufactured pathos. We believe this is Mrs. Pinsent’s first novel. 
Every one who reads it will hope that it will not be her last, though she will 
find it hard to beat.” 


With a PREFACE by EDNA LYALL. 


HAD I BUT KNOWN. By E1ia 


Forpyce, 3s. 6d. “ Miss Fordyce tells her story well.”"—ATHENEUM. 
An UNBIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W. Moznter. Translated by ANDREW 
RUTHERFURD, BD. 553 pp., 8vo, 15s. 

«Di, Moellev's work will be valued by all who wish to follow, in an unbiassed 
narrative, the d-velopment of Christianity through a period that is dark in itself, 
and has been made more obscure by the perversities of part'san writers.’’—GLasGcow 
Heratp. “It is a distinct gain to the study of Church history for this book to be 
issued in a handy form and a good English translation. To the teacher who wants 
references, to the priest or minister who wants to keep up his theological library, to 
the public librarian who wants to be able to send his inquirers to a practical and 
scientific authority, and to be himself directed to the choice of the best books on the 
subject, as well as to the student, this book may be heartily commended,.””—Man- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


LANDED INTEREST: Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By RussELL 
M. Garnier, B.A. (Oxon.) 424 pp., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Full of careful and far-reaching erudition, and falls into line with the works 
of Prof. Rogers, Mr, Prothero, and Mr. Ashl+y.’’—Scotsman. ‘ Eminently 
readable, packed with interesting notes, and as minutely critical as is possible in a 
summary of the successive land tenures of siateen centuries, Mr. Garnier’s book is 
an important contribution to economic history.”—GLasaow HERALD. 


The STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. 


By Exizanetu E, Evans. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 4:. 6d. 


BOOK COLLECTING: a Guide for 


Amateurs. By J. H. Suater, Editor of ‘* Book Prices Current,” &e. With 
Numerous Fac-simile Marks of the Early Presses. 5s, ‘ This admirable little 
guide should be purchased by every discreet learner in tle school of book 
col ecting.’’—YORKSHIRE Post. 


The SCIENCE of EDUCATION. By 


J. F. HerBart. Translated, with a Biographical Introduction, by H. M and 
E. FeLkrn, and a Preface by Oscar Brownina, M.A. Portrait, 43. 6d. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO SERIES. 
THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Each 2s. 6d. 
9. WALT WHITMAN. By Witiitam Crarke, M.A. 
10. BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. By Witxiam 
F, REVELL, 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY .—Each 3s. 6d. 
The STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES. 
HuntTer-Dvvar. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6d. 
LAND NATIONALISATION. By Dr. Atrrep 


Russet WALLACE. 


. SOCIALISM, SCIENTIFIC and UTOPIAN. By 


FREDERICK ENGELS, 


. The SOCIAL HORIZON. By the “ Datry News” 


CoMMISSIONER, 


EFFECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. 


Professor J. S, NICHOLSON. 
A model of luminous exposition.’’—ScoTsMAN. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Lord CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Jonn BrapsHaw, LL.D, 
3 vols., 1,500 pp., 8vo, 12s. per set net. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By 


BERNARD BosanQvuEt, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. 510 pp., 10s. 6d. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
Edited by Professor E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon.) 


SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. 


Professor Pau BARBIER. Is. 6d. 


By 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Crarke, B.A. 
(Oxon.) 4s, 6d. 


FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By the 


Same. 2s, 


By J. 


57. 


54. By 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Norticre.—“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” in one volume, with a 
New Preface and Portrait of the Author, will be ready on Friday, 
September 30th. 


MOLTKE: his Life and Character. 
Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoir, a Novel, and Auto- 
biographical Notes. Translated by Mary Herms. With 
Illustrations from Water-Colour and Black -and- White 
Sketches by Moltke, Portrait, and Fac-simile Letters. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Ready September 30th. 


Nore.—This volume includes Moltke’s Novel, “The Two 
Friends,” which, so far as is known, is the only work of fiction 
ever written by him; also his brief essay, “Consolatory 
Thoughts on this Life and Trust in a Future Life.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. Now ready. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ENTIRELY NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With over 500 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 14s. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


a TFT & ESB 2S Me. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and A. B. SYMINGTON, M.A 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 
The leading Serial af the year will be by the GREAT NOVELIST, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
entitled ** DAVLD BALFOUR,”’’ a Sequel to “* Kidnapped,” 
commencing in the December Number. 
Mr. Stevenson’s own opinion concerning this Romance is that it rivals in ine 
terest “* Treasure Island ”’ and “ Kidnapped.” 

An Important Feature in the New Volume will be The SCHOOL of 
FICTION. Allthose who wish to take up Fiction as a Profession ought to join. 


Published at 5a PATERNOSTER ROW. 





“ PASSING the LOVE of WOMEN,” 
the New Novel by Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
will be published NEXT WEEK, in 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDIS CAmp 


1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts cf Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who 
, 


recently escaped with two Sisters of Mercy on Camels from the Sadan, 


9 
By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., Director of Military Intelligence 


Egyptian Army, and Author of “‘ Mahdiism and the Fgyptian Sudan.” Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Drawings by Watrer 0. Horsiey 


1 vol)., 560 pp., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 





The EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gorpon, G.C MG. Being the New Volume in “ The Qneen’s Prime Minis- 
ters Series.” With Pho'ogravare Portrait, crown 8yvo0, cloth, aoe , . 

‘ovember. 


‘“‘SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST : the Story 
ofa Mind Being a Life of the Rev. James EF, Smitu, M.A. By W, ANDFR- 
son SmiTH. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illu-trations, crown 
8vo, cloth. [ October. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. By his 
Tbird Son, SamuEL CaLvert. With Illustraticns in Fac simile from the 
Artist’s Designs. S'rictly Limited Edition of 350 Copies, imperial 4to, each 
Copy numbered and signed, price Three Guineas net. {In preparatior.. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles Willeby. 
With Photogravure Portrait, Fac-simite of Autograph, and I)lnstrations of 
his Music, crown 8vo, clo h, gilt top, 10s. 6d. [October 6th, 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, from its Foun- 
dation to the Yrar of its Jubilee. With a Chronolovical Summary of all the 
Principal Events of Interest up to Date. By Fpwin Hopper, Author of 
“Memories of New Zealand Life,” ** George Fife Angas, Father and Founder 
of South Australia,’ &, With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 

[In the press, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation By the late ALPaErUS 
Topp, LL.U., C M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, 

* New Edition, Abridged, Revised, and Krought up to Date by his Excellency 
SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. crown 8v0, cloth. { November. 


The COLONIAL ERA in AMERICA. By Professor 
GrorGe P, Fisuer, of Yale. With 5 Meps, crown 8vo, cloth, a . 
ctover. 


ESSAYS by SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. Edited by 


his Brother, A. W. MacKEenziz. With Portrait, crown 8vo, clotb. 


The GLACIAL NIGHTMARE. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, 
brmiag Author of ‘‘The Mammoth and the Flood,” &. 2 “ee.” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. By 


Rey. C. J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkeudon, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Reminiscences of the late 
Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq.; or, the Pursnits of an English Country 
Gentleman. By the late Sir Joun F. EarDLEY Wivmot, Bart. With Por- 
trait and cther Illustrations, Fourth and Cheaper Kdition, crown 8vo, 
coloured boards, 23. ; cloth, 2:. 6'. [ October. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: her Life, Letters, and Journals. 
Edited by Epnan D. CHENEY. With 2 Portraits of Miss Alcott, and a View 
of her Concord Home. New Edition, 450 pp., crown 8yo, cloth, 37.61. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
WOLFENBERG. By William Black. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3ts. 6d. |November 15th, 


The CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. By 


Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ Kudder Grange.” Illustrated, square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. (October, 


The FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus Hume, Author of | 


“The Mystery of a Hansom Cabh,’’ ** A Creature of the Night,’ &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, LOctober 4th. 


The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By Amelia E. Barr, 


Author cf “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” ‘ Friend Clivia,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5:. (October. 


LOctober, 





STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by Grown-y 
Children of Africa. By A, J. MounNTENFY JEPHSON, Author of “ Emin Pa: P 
and the Rebellion at the Equator.” With numerons Illustrations foun 
Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, cloth. [Shortly ~ 


ON SLEDGE and HORSEBACK to OUTCAST SIBERIAN 
LEPERS. By Miss KaTE MarspEN. Crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illus 
trations from Photograplis and Drawings by Walter C. Horsley and others, 
Cloth, 5%, LOctober, * 


AFLOAT and ASHORE on the MEDITERRANEAN, By 


LEE MERIWETHER, Author of ‘‘ How t» See Europe on Fifty Cent °° 
8vo, with 24 Full-Page Illustrations, 400 pp., cloth, . Tsar” 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL in NORMANDY, BRITTANY, The 
PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By Henry BLacgBurn, Author of 
‘The Memoir of Randolph Caldecott,” &. With 130 Illustrations demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


DAYS in CLOVER. By ‘The Amateur Angler,” Author 


of “ Daysin Dovedale,” ‘* Frank’s Ranche,” &c. Small crown 8yo, boards, le, 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with 4 Helio. 
gravure and other Illustrations, 5s. net. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas, 
Dedicated to the Dake and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and P.ans, 13 
Fall-Page Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, 1 
Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text Il‘ustra. 
tions. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cluth extra, gilt top, £2 2s. net. [October, 


CORSICAN STUDIES. By J. W. Barry. With Maps and 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra. [ Shortly, 


TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL of 
FIFLY YEARS AGO. Edited by JosErH CunpaLu. Illustrated with 20 
Plates from “ The Avnuals,’”’ Large post 8vo, cloth, 123, 6d. (October. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA, By A. E. W. 


Marsu. With many Fu!l-Page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven Years’ 
Life and Travel in Mexic>, By a ‘'GRinGo,’”’ Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. [Newt week, 


A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: from Ohio to 
California on Fvot, 3,507 miles. By CHartes F, Lummis, Author of ‘A New 
Mexico David,” &c. Fully I'lustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 

. [Next week. 


A RIDE THROUGH WONDERLAND. By Georgina M. 


Synere. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[ Octuber Ath, 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, Author of 


“Five Weeks ina Balloou,’”’ &c. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
63. (October, 


AXEL EBERSEN, the GRAUUATE of UPSALA. By 
Anpré: Laurie, Author of ‘The Conqu»st of the Moon,” &, Fully Iilns- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Octuber, 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, Author of 


© Four Red Nightcaps,”’ &. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


« The PRICELE3S ORCHID: a Story of Adventure in the 


Forests of Yucatan, By Percy AINSLIE, Author of * Lost in Japan,”’ &. 





The MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: a Realistic and 


Sensational ttory of Fleet Street in 1724. By Taomas Wrieut, Author of 
** The Life of William Cowper,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2ls. [Shortly. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston and Company beg to state that, in co-ope:a- 
tion with the well-known publishers, Mes:rs. Hachette and Co., of Paris, they 
have made arrangemeuts for an important and superbly illustrated work in 


which “‘ Tae Capitals «f the World” are depicted with pen and pencil. The | 


book las been for a considerable time in prepiration, and neither care nor 
expense has been syared to render it in every sense worthy of its subject. The 


text has heen written by the most c:lebrated writers of the present day; has | 


been put into Fnglish by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers); and Mr, H. D, Traill, 
D.C.L., has written an introduction to the work, in which the characteristic 
aspects of the life of tke “Capitals of the World” are passel in brief but 
picturesque survey. 

This very beautifully Illustrated Art Work will be ready for publication in 
November in 2 vols., handsomely bound in extra cloth, bevelled boards, leather 
back, with gilt lettering on bik and sides, and gilt edges. Price, Three 
Guineas net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, [November. 

| ELFIE’S VISIT to CLOUDLAND and the MOON. By 
Frances V, AUSTEN, Illustrations by E. J. Austen. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 

| 3s. 6d, [Shortly. 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. 


By Louis FaGan, Deputy Keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings in 

the British Museum. Illustrated by One Hundred Typical Examples repro- 

| duced from Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying 

the Progress of the Art from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the earlier 
| years of her Majesty’s Reign. 


| 
} 











Encouraged by the prompt response to the preliminary announcement of this 
Work, the Publishers beg to state that it is proceeding, and that the plates are 
now being reproduced by the Autotype Company of London by their exquisite 
method of photogravure. The One Hundred reproductions (size, half-Columbia, 
| 233 x 17} inche-), with titles, will be published in three portfolios at separate 
| intervals, 

The Edition will be strictly limited to One Hundred Copies, and subscribers 
will receive their sections or complete copies according to priority of application. 
The text of Mr. Fazan’s Work will be issued as a separate volume, The price 
for the who!e will be £25 net. 


Complete List (16 pages) of Autumn Announcements sent post-free on application. 


London : SAMPSON 


LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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